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LOOMIS FILTERS 
EsTaBLisHED 1880, 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office : 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and 
tnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston New York. Baltimore. Washington. 
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1123 Broadway. 
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|THE CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM ! 
PATENTED AND AUTHORIZED | 


SHOULD BE SPECIFIED BY NAME WHERE 
A STANDARD AUTHORIZED MAIL CHUTE 
EQUIPMENT IS DESIRED. INSTALLED IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE U. S. FREE C 
| LECTION SERVICE ONLY BY THE SOL 
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THE CUTLER MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE ROBERT C. FISHER COMPANY 
Successors to Fisher & Bird 
MARBLE @ GRANITE WORKS 


139th-140th Sts.:—Locust Ave. and East River 
Established 1830. 





New Yorx 








BERGER’S “CLASSIK” 
STEEL CEILINGS 


Exclusive in Style 





Write us for Catalogue and Prices 


WF also make all kinds of sheet metal 
roofing and siding; Cornices, 
Finials, Crestings, Skylights, Metal 
Shingles, Metal Lath, Multiplex 
Plate for fireproof floors and roofs; Steel 
Office and Vault Equipment, ete. 


send us your plans for estimate 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. 


AA&BN2-5 Canton, Ohio 
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Bound in Red Cloth, 
taining 82 Plates, 
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Gilt Top. Con 
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Price, $5.00 
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eee ARCHITECTURAL 


INSTRUCTION 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in 
Arch.) (Architectural engineering may be 

taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in 
architectural engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 
tificate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; afford 
ing option in architectural engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts anp ArcHI 
TECTURE by which A. B. and B. S. in Arch. 
may be taken in six years. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced 
standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen 
eral subjects through which advanced stand 
ing in the Four Year Course may be se- 
cured, 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 

PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 

Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

















IARVARD UNIVERSITY 

THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers four-year courses of study leading to the 
degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
giene (preparation for medical schools), Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
For the catalogue and information, address 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. 














UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Four-year professional courses in Architec- 
ture and in Architectural Engineering. Special 
courses for draftsmen and constructors. Ex- 
cellent library and equipment. University fees 
nominal. 

Department of Architecture. 


W. L. PILLSBURY, Registrar, Ursana, Iti. 








PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
Offers a two-year course in Architecture 


arranged in preparation for practical office work 
and advance study, including projections, shades 
and shadows, perspective, construction, architec- 
tural history, architectural design, freehand draw- 
ing, color, mathematics and strength of materials 











Albert abn 


Architect and Engineer 
DETROIT, MICH- 


Specialist in Reintorced 
Concrete Construction 


Applied to 
Factories, Warehouses, Industrial Plants, Founda- 
tions, Examinations and Reports 


Union Trust Building, 








ECONOMY IN SHADES 


lies in buying those that reflect the most light 
and last the longest. Frink’s Reflecting 
Shades are the best made. Allsizes and styles. 


Il. P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. Admission by examination or bv 
certificate or diploma from other schools and 
colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 
students. 















THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 
modelled on the general plan pursued at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 
frequent problems in Orders, Design, Arche- 
ology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 





Committee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York City. 
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THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
PRICE, $60.00. 


“The most important work on architecture 
yet produced in America.’’—Nation. 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


Times Buritpinc, New York 











TYPEWRITING 


OF 


ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATIONS 
by exvert stenog: apvher at 
moderate prices 
Work solicited by mail 
MISS GULDBKBERGH 
Tel. 4801 Plaza 


11 East 59th St., New York 











“MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9”x11”. 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers, 











MORSE’S 
WHITE 


CEMENT 6sratnive 


A SPECIALLY PREPARED PUZZOLANA CEMENT. 


It Will Not Stain Nor Discolor the Most 
Delicate Material. 











Quality ts guaranteed by this TRADE-MARK 

OVER SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS’ 

EXPERIENCE IN EVERY CAN. 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
59 Market St., 


Chicago. 





45 Broadway, 


New York. 
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“Norman Monuments of 
Palermo” 
BY ARNE DELHI. 


Illustrated with 50 Plates, 18” x 17%”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers. 
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eel of Art Tile Metal 


Special Designs submitted. 


SOCIETIES 


'-SQUARE CLUB, PHILADELPHIA 
On behalf of the T-Square Club and the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Insti 


tute of Architects, Francis Fisher Kay pre 


sented petitions to Judge Audenried, Janu 


ary 19, asking for the appointment of an 
architect when the next vacancy occurs on 
e B 1 of Education 
Che petitions are addressed to the Board 
Judges, of which Judge Audenried is 
secretary, and to which is delegated the 
power of appointing the Board of Educa 
tion The document from the T-Square 
Club is signe vy Walter Smedley, Presi 
dent; Thomas M. Kellogg and John Mol 
itor. The letter from the American Insti 


tute of Architects is signed by Tames M 
Jamieson, President, and Arnold H. Moses, 
Secretary 

Both organizations ask that the Board 


] “mit commit? t 
of Judges permit committees to wait upon 


them and explain their reasons for asking 

for the appointment of architect on the 
board 

The es a7 lu 1 

a resolution 

idopte: ‘lub and con 


tained in 





Resolved Club call 
the attention Judges to 
the desirability of appointing some one rep- 


resent the art interests of the citv as a 


member of the Board of Education. as here- 





oTore the mem 


ership of the board has 
consisted of men identified with the busi- 
less interests of the city only 

And be it further resolved, That it is the 
opinion of the T-Square Club that such an 


has a good name because it has artistic quality and 
It is original and particularly dis- 
a decided departure from old ways—a 
great advance in ar hitectural design. 


120 Page Catalogue 


Roofing, Statuary, C yrnice, 


Ceilings, etc., sent on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 
206 Franklin St., Salem, O. 


Makers of everything in Sheet Metal. 
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Estimates and 






appointment would advance the artistic de 


velopment of our city in line with the work 
already accomplished in St. Louis and Bos 
ton, as evidenced in their school-houses, 
and that committee of three, including 
the President, be appointed to present thes« 
resolutions to the Honorable Board of 


Judges 


WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUI 
Washington Architectural Club members 
are proud of the winner of the Club’s trav 
eling scholarship for 1905, Fred V. Murphy 
Word has been received that he obtained 
the highest average of any foreign student 
who took the ten days’ examinations in the 

famous Ecole des Beaux-Arts, at Paris 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER A. I, A 
lhe Cincinnati Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects held its regular 
monthly meeting and banquet Jan. 16, at 
the Business Men’s Club. The subject up 
for discussion was the widening of Gilbert 
\ve., between Florence Ave. and McMillan 
St. The guests of the Chapter were Will 
iam Walker Smith, President, and F. M 
Coppock and other members of the Walnut 
Hills Business Club, which organization is 
agitating the improvement 
lhe scheme of the hilltop organization 
as has been published, was discussed by Mr 
Smith, who was followed by A. S. Winslow 
with an illustrated talk. He was of the 
opinion that the four corners should be 
rounded off and that new streets should be 
constructed through the part which the club 
wants widened, at the same time leaving 
Gilbert Ave. in its original condition. 
(Architect Rapp sprang a compromise, 
which was favorably received. He favored 


A Good Name 


is the best business asset, and it has ever 
been our aim to make the name “Mullins” 
stand for quality and excellence. 


Mullins 


Art Architectural Sheet 
Metal Work 
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the extension of Melrose Ave. to McMillan 
St. and the carrying out of the club’s plan 
in general. Mr. Rapp suggested the con 
demnation of all the property on the west 
side of Gilbert Ave. to Finch alley, and the 
forming of a plaza in the centre of this 
triangular square, where a car-station of 
architectural beauty could be constructed. 
His scheme on this point is to divert the 
several car lines now passing that corner 
about this station. Mr. Rapp believed his 
Jan would cost nearly $100,000 less than 
the one proposed by the Walnut Hills Busi- 
ness Club 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Three new courses have been added to the 
Department of Architecture. These courses 
are pen-and-ink drawing, in the new archi 
tectural building, given by Mr. Nahl; water 
color, by Mr. Nelson, and modeling, by 
Mr. Cummings. A credit of one unit will 
be given for each of these courses. 

Mr. Nahl was formerly an instructor in 
Mark Hopkins Art Institute, and is now a 
well-known illustrator in San Francisco 
Mr. Nelson gave a course in water-colors 
during the last summer session. He is 
recognized as one of the best artists on 
the coast. Mr. Cummings is at present in 
structor in modeling at Mark Hopkins. 

The addition of these courses to the de 
partment is largely the result of the efforts 
of the newly organized architectural club. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Youncstown, O.—Mr. E. R. Thompson, 
one of the best known architects of Youngs- 
town, QO., has sold out his business to his 
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Permanent as the Pyramids | 











In the Raymond system of con- Raymond concrete piles are taper- 
crete piling a shell or form is driven ing and have a supporting value 
to a firm bearing, remains in the their entire length. 

ground and is filled with carefully No driving on the concrete. 

mixed Portland cement concrete, Every pile a perfect monolith. 
assuring a perfect file in every A carefully prepared book of facts on | 
instance. concrete piling free on application. | 
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| 
R d C t Pil C Genl Offices 135 Adams St. 
aymon oncrete i 1ie Vo. CHICAGO 
father and has gone to Pittsburgh, where Wetmore, wl have built the new Hotel is due him for work he performed for M1 ‘ 
he will locate Chere he will engage in the Belmont, New York, the commission to do Schiffren The plaintiff all | | 
same business he had here Mr. Thomp- much of the designing for the interior engaged b lt Schiffren t lraw p 
son for years was president of the Board decorations of the hotel Mrs. Whitne nd prepare specifications for 
of Education. Mr. Thompson has gained took up sculpture as a diversion and has erected on Farrington St., | 
a reputation for his building of school devoted much time to it ddition that he was to negot 
buildings Edward S. Murphy, who has just been with which to build the | ( 
Saeco. Pawxtir. Charies S Boutcher “7 inted the new Superintendent of Build- tiff claims tl d 
died Jan. 9, in the 69th year of his age. He ings tor this borough, by President \hearn, cept the pla 
was born in Newportville, Bucks county, “5 born in this city in 1866 and is in the ices 
March 24. 1837 building business of Murphy Bros. Among 
‘ the buildings constructed by the firm are the INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION. 
Reapinc, Pa.—Mr. Faber J. Kuhns, one Majestic Theatre. the Pabst Hotel, the Hat 
of the city’s youngest architects and engi- lem Club house. the En sipelas Hospital , 
neers, won in the competition for the posi- the Isolated Hospital, and the insane p 
tion of consulting architect for the Penn- yilion and boiler-house of Bellevue Hosp ane gt g 
sylvania Railroad along — th Schuylkill tal \Ir. Murphy belongs to the Twent Pine ame 
division ninth District, of which Thomas E, Rush "0" Wit 
: . { this othes 
WASHINGTON, D. ( Che Messt Sun- eader, and is treasurer of the Osceol a Sas ae i 1, ; 
derland Bros. are suing the Washington Club of that district hve -turetom inetas , bay + estat ceil inagiad i 
Baseball Club of the Ameri n League in Kansas Ciry. Kins —Mavor Nef 1s shows ‘ 
Circuit Court No. 2 before Chief Justice sent a communication to the council point ne would see amongst tl 
Clabaugh and a yur y Phe pla ntiffs seek ing out the need of a citv architect. Within ‘Tom count: ] ] 
rireared pice ss — we vale oe the past two years, Kansas City has allowed gu | 
for services as ar hitects in connection with for about $16,000 in architect’s fees Not al] to the reader and use 
the erection of the grand stand and other ,; the money has been paid out, but it will —_—— waive 
work pe rformed at the grounds at Four- ph. pefore the two vears end Architects’ Catalogue adapts itself 
teenth St. and Florida Ave northeast, used fees in the water department have amount of filing. Whether fil 
several years ago as a baseball park ed to $2,523; hospital, $10,500, and fire and boxes ; bin 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—Mr. Jacob F. Gerwig, police departments, $3,500. It is estimated dently greatly to be desired ' 
architect, has secured a large suite of offices that a city architect at a salary of $3,500 { 
on the fourth floor of the Hoffman build- a year would not have been crowded | ul 1 W I 
ing, 11 East Lexington St doing all the work that has been done in C&!Pt ol x bookl n ~. a 5 
New York, N. Y.—Mrs. Hart Payne a the same ‘ camila! ae +o 
Whitney, who before her marriage was FLusHinc, N. Y.—School Commissioner however, they are well worthy 
Gertrude Vanderbilt, and who has for sev- John J. Kouhn, of Franklin Place, who is One treats of the fireprooi Te 


Iptor n architect, is suing Mrs. Mollie Schiffren, “Ivory Fiber’ 


eral years been a very industrious sculptor, Te : ; . 
has accepted from the firm of Warren & of State St., for $150 which Kouhn alleges “The Man with the Hoe,” deals with pre 
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A news note from this same company 


reports the recent holding of a two days’ 


convention of its selling agents and heads 
of departments, of whom about 75 were 
present 

The Merchant & Evans Co., of Philadel- 





phia (successors to the old-established firm 
of Merchant & Co., Inc.), are just now dis- 
tributing the new catalogue, called “Roofing 
Rules—A Hand-book on Sheet Metals in 








weights of various roofing materials, sizes 
of conductor pipe, etc., and an exceedingly 
interesting essay on the manufacture of tin 
and terne plates 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Hore. Burtt or MAHocANy.—The New 
York Evening Sun says that John E. Bitt- 
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“Unit” Girder Frame “Unit’”’ Socket 
PATENTED PATENTED 
Bn T owe The «Unit Socket sup. 
bers properly spaced and SS ports the nit i rder 
rigidly attached for the |rece ee 2 
einforcing of Beams, Gir- | oe re of action o einforcing 
wy pow Ay etc. a ” rs fond) UNIT Metal is exactly located 
It is not a Single Trussed ~. INIT’& piswitenet “sone SOCKET before concreting. 
esen aoe : Single Deformed aceon UNIT GIRDER FRAME ot Geom CATER The “ Unit’ Socket is 
a, ae ping med — always available for sup- 
oo or ams, Gir porting shafting. 
you desire a fireproof factory building or warehouse, you can build the floors of reinforced concrete at 20 per cent. to 
25 per cent, less than steel fire proofed with terra cotta, and the rate of insurance will be the same in each case. It 
will cost 10 per cent. more than slow burning, but will save one-half the rate of insurance. : : : 
The construction will be more durable and lasting, as it neither rusts nor rots; having no joints, there is no vibration. 
To accomplish this result, use the ‘‘ Unit” Girder Frame, ‘‘ Unit” Socket and local labor. Catalogue mailed upon request. 
APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA BUILDING BUREAUS. 
1412 Commonwealth 
UNIT CONCRETE STEEL FRAME CoO., Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bere rAesVRERS and 
RUBBER | ILING Business Firms are re- 
quested to send us copies of 
all Catalogues as soon as issued. 
These will be mentioned in the 
columns devoted to such in- 
formation and then placed in 
our permanent file. 
Please address, 
CATALOGUE FILE Deprt., 
Manufactured under letters Patent 708,472 THE 
and sold exclusively by us and ieccnbiat . ‘ 
hoes sn AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
our representatives 
TIMES BUILDING, 
» : | 4 ae R bb C NEW Y < 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. ws 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
red “Imperial” plaster and the mode of Building Construction, for Architects, Own- ner, lessee of the Eastern Hotel at White 
indling it: a third tells about “Granite ers, Engineers and Builders.” As stated by hall and South Sts., decided the other day 
plasters e f and fifth of “Ivory Ce- the president of the company, Mr. Evans, to renovate the house. His plans included 
ment” plaster d “Eldorado Cement” plas- in his introduction, the book was prepared several bath-rooms and new decorations in 
ter, respectively; and the sixth describes to present in plain form the main argument the best chambers. The Eastern has been 
Ivory Wood | plaster in detail and for the use of metal in building construc- renovated only about twenty times. It was 
makes st1 ong claims for this material on tion and the points which will aid in making put up about ninety years ago but that 1s 
uunt of its toughness, elasticity, plas- the best selection for the purpose in view. further along in the story 
ticity, lightness and other good qualities. The book contains useful tables on the 3efore he set the contractor at work Mr. 


3ittner boasted a little about the house 
“It must have been put up by a builder 


that knew his business,” he said. “It’s 
stood for ninety years, and never a sag to 
it anywhere. The floors are as straight 


and true as though they'd been laid yes- 
terday. Notice how the other old buildings 
shake. Well, sir, this is as firm as a new 
skyscraper. It’s a wonder.” 

The contractor agreed with him that it 
certainly was a wonder. Then he proceed- 
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The Aah Trusse d Bar 


The Backbone of Modern Reinforced Concrete Construction. 


Trussed Concrete 


Steel Co. 





New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 





INSURANCE RATES REDUCED 


Our New System of Hollow Tile Construction Eliminates the Use of Steel 


Write for Catalogue chow the Johnsen System of 
Offices as well as the largest Warehouse Buildings. 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO., 


Fireproofing suitable for Residences and 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canton Minneapolis 


Bessemer Bidg., 


Baltimore Cleveland 








ed to tear out three partitions on the east 
end of the third floor, and to tear up som«¢ 
of the flooring to bath 
room plumbing. 


make room for 


It was the next day that he approached 
Mr. Bittner. 

“Say,” he said, “if this is what your old 
hotel is made of, 
on this job I’m a _ practical 


I'll have to raise my price 
carpenter, 
not a cabinet-maker.” 
“What’s the matter?” 
*This,” said the 
ed Mr. 
wood, 
“What's that?” 
“pitch pine?” 
“If that’s pitch pine,” said the contractor, 
“I'd like to buy a woodpile of it at market 
rates. I wouldn’t kindle no fires with it. 


asked Mr. Bittner 
contractor, and he hand 
Bittner a singularly heavy chip of 


asked the hotel man, 


that’s what it 1s 
Bittner. “It 


It is old mahogany, 
“Don’t believe it,” said Mr 
isn’t red; 
“Put a polish on it and see if 


it’s gray.” 
it gets red 
tractor ge | 


or not,’ responded the c 


Phat’s wl 


the goods. y there’s no sag to 


your hotel 


This set Mr. Bittner to investigating 
He took up some flooring on the western 
end of the old structure. The joists under 
the floor were all mahogany He tried it 
in the middle of the houses Same result 
He poked through the lath and plaster in 


some rooms which he intended to renovate. 
and found that the uprights are of mahog 
any. So far as he could tell, th 
work of the first three stories, 
prised the original house, is all 
h rough hewn and bolted The two 
added later. Cheir 


frame 
which com- 
solid ma- 
10g any, 
upper stories 
framework is of pine and oak 


were 


The Cole estate owns the building, which 
measures on the ground, 107 by 54 feet. 
If the estate ever decides to tear down the 
old hotel and rebuild, the ruins will go far 
toward a building fund The timbers, as 
said before, are rough hewn, not 
The joists, about a 


sawed. 
dozen of which have 
been uncovered, are about three inches thick 
by 18 inches deep. Some of the 
seem to be about 12 by 12. 


beams 
The mahog 


any, of course, is perfectly seasoned and 
preserved 

Ninety years ago mahogany was cheaper 
than it is now, of course; but even then it 
fancy tropical 
builder got a job-lot 


] 


Perhaps th 
it a bargain orange 


was a wood 


he was trying to do the thing up regardless 
of expense for the “Eastern,” then the 
“Eagle,” was the high-class, high-priced 


hotel of its time 
tings 


Perhaps the interior fit 


were all of mahogany, which was 


taken out for less expensive fittings afte 
the downtown district became lost t 


10n, 


o tasn 
In the time before street-cars, even horse 
cars, the big hotels of the town had to 
distance of the 
Battery. In the first quarter of the nine 


be within easy walking 
teenth century many of the celebrities who 
visited New York stayed at the “Eagle.” 
Later Daniel Webster was practically its 
proprietor. He put up the money for a 
relative who leased it and Webster made 
it his headquarters when he was in town 
in days before he took to the Astor His 
famous bottle of brandy was kept behind 
its bar. The politicians followed Webster ; 
it was the Fifth Avenue and the Holla 

House of the time. This period, to 
passed. But the Eagle Hotel left a queet 
imprint upon the history of the Far West 
Wherever the traveler goes, in the mining- 


camps which flourished in the early days 
of California and Nevada kel 
Hotel, It is the 


name for a hotel in 


find an Eagle nmon 


most cor 
such camps Phe 
pioneers named them, doubtless, after the 
popular hotel of New York, just as now 
the latter-day camps boast of the Maiso1 
Riche or Delmonico’s 

The “Eagle” 
hotel for seafaring men. 
present patrons have been visiting it, 
in port, for fifty years. Along in the sixties, 
when the Great Eastern was the sensation 
f the day, the name was changed with a 
change of management. It was afterward 
abbreviated to “Eastern,” but the older 


settled down later to be 
Some of the 


when 


patrons still refer to it as the Great E: 
managers of these days never 


ern. The 


Detroit, U.S.A. 











We Design and Build all Types of 


GREENHOUSES 


Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co. 
Broadway and 26th St., NEW YORK 








knew that it was once the “Eagle” 


In renovating a lew years ag 


part of the ornaments over the new f1 


in 


d found the 


legend “Eagle Hotel” pain 
ed on the bricks 
JAPANESE 


TEMPLE, FAIRMOUNT PARK 


PHILADELPHIA.— Ihe famous “Niomo1 


Japanese temple, brought here from t 
far eastern island kingdom and rebuilt 
Fairmount Park, has been completed. Its 
site is in the sunken gardens, we f Hor 
cultural Hall Chis oriental gem of 
tecture is the gift to the city of John H 


Converse and Samuel H. Vauclain 


temple in Hitachi, by Lord Satake, 


memoration of his deceased father. Com 
pleted by the most celebrated painters 
sculptors, the w k was considered a mat 
vel of its time. It is wrought in its et 
tirely without nails of any sot ’rominent 
among the decorative images are two sacre 
dogs by Unkei, one of the greatest masters 


in Japan 


CANADIAN Dt 


| 


nos r 
Philadelphia Re: 


IES ON 





he memorial from Canadian architects 


1 1 ° 1 


has been presented to the chairman of the 


Cc 


necessity of the 


pl 


ings in Canada 
Sir :—The 


tects and the 


al 


ins sent by 


1adian Tariff Commission, respecting the 
imposition of duties on 
American architects for build 
It is as follows 
\ssociation 


Ontario ) hi 
Architectural Eigh 


” vt 


Toronto 


teen Club beg respectfully to call your at 


tention to the injustice done to Canadian 


architects by the 
tural drawings. Prior to 


present tariff on 


December, L9OL, 





the duty on drawings coming into Canada 
from the United States was as follows 
“Each set of 1 drawings Single sé I 
blue-prints of f b gl nto Canada 
a substitute for the iginal drawings tw De 
cent. of the estimated cost of the building to be 
erected thereon. 
“Same, if accompanie 1 by details, three 
cent. of such estimated cost 
“Details blue prints of same, if imt ted 
separately, one per cent. of the estimated cost of 


such detail. 
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ts of blue-prints of the sam: The following is a comparison of th 
ted, such additional set . : , “s 
: -- ... 191 and the suggested schedules as 


be valued for duty at $5 per - 
a would work out ina $100,000 buil ding 





‘ f the iginal draw 
e-prints imported in lieu Tue 1901 Scweputt 
Iwo pm cent or cost of building 
his luk was canceled after the ($100,000) tees . $2,000 
what reason we are unable ,,, ones aeerepaa oe — = 
l duty now in force is prac- (100.000 ig oe: : $1,000 
il, being a charge upon the On, instead of the above by a rating of 40 
e paper only and the time spent a ys hae the - apy nse gaan 
ikine copies. such as blue prints f + 2 building { ; eile and speci 
\s an evidence of the unreasonableness _ tions 
t t and the hardship in- (Example) the duty a building cos 
< ; " $100,000 uld be, architect’s fee at 2 
flicted on Canadian architects, American & 2.500. and ea UR ee 
erect expensive buildings in cont on pach See would be 1.000 
Canada, having the draughting done in ! detail drawings the architect’ é 
States, whereas Canadian archi should - : ee _— 
ts are practically debarred from carry Gicceet ' nigg en ae eee eee, ees 
9 vork in the United States under any costing $100,000 would be one pe 
ison of the duty and the on $100,000, or $1,000, and a dut t 40 
ae . - per cent. on such fee would be.. 400 
: , — Note rhe present duty on drawings of 
Vew ld suggest a tariff as follows $100,000 building is the mit sun i 
Each set of original drawings or single say 
. pies or blue-prints of same, if : 
ght into Canada as a substitute for the \ierits oF LopLotty or NortH CAROLINA 
Q gs, 40 per cent. of the archi- Pini The Forest Service has been con 
. hitect’s fee being at 2% ducting extensive tests at the E. P. Bur 
Y e estin cost of the ton Lumber Company’s saw-mill, neat 
iilding, for working drawings and specifi- Charleston, S. C., to determine the strength 
itions same, if accompanied by full of loblolly pine. This timber, which is 
details, or for full details afterward fur- known on the local market as North Caro 
nished, 40 per cent. of an additional fee of lina pine, forms the greater part of the 
1 per cent. on the estimated cost of the lumber cut at this mill. The loblolly pine 
building furnishes a useful construction timber of 
When additional sets of copies or blue- moderate strength, is ot very rapid growth, 
prints of the same set of drawings are im- and reproduces readily. For these reasons 
ported, such additional sets of copies or it will remain one of the most important 
blue-prints are to be valued for duty at timber trees of the South. Correct data on 
$5 per set, in addition to the value of the its strength will be of permanent value 
original drawings, copies or blue-prints. A It is found much more convenient to 
declaration to be taken that such sets are take the testing-machine to the mill instead 
e-ely duplicates of drawings or copies or of bringing the large sticks of timber to the 
blue-prints already imported laboratory from the mill Che conditions 





J. S. THORN CO. 
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to which the stick of timber is subjected 


after being cut in the forest determine to 
some degree how it will act when put in 
use where it will have to carry a load 

bear a strain. And so it sometimes be- 
comes an important matter to know the his 
tory of the sticks tested The logs from 
which it is desired to cut the test pieces 
can be selected in the forest, marked and 
subsequently identified at the log pond. A 
concise history of each log is kept, showing 
the location of the tree in the forest, the 
kind of soil in which it grew, the time the 
log lies in the water. On arriving at the 


mill the log is sawed in any way desired, 


and can then either be tested shortly after 
coming from the saw or laid aside for the 
purpose of air-drying or kiln-drying before 
testing. Every step of importance in the 
life of the log after cutting is thus known, 
and many peculiarities which arise in the 
behavior of sticks when tested can be ex 
plained 
Che plan of work at Charleston includes 
nvestigations to determine the effect of 
knots on the strength of timber; the relative 
ngth of air-dried and kiln-dried tim 
ber; the effect of rate of growth upon the 
strength; the influence of the relative 
strength of sap and heart wood; and the 
influence on the strength of the method 
sawing.—Charleston, S. C., News 
lASMANIAN BLUE GumM.—Experience at 
he Dover Harbor Works has demonstrated 
in a striking manner the remarkable physi 
‘al properties of the Tasmanian blue gum 
(Eucalyptus globulus), which is probably 
the strongest and most durable timber in 
the world. It certainly is denser than any 
other wood, having the specific gravity of 
1.2, and is practically impervious to the at 
tack of the teredo. These facts have only 
been recognized by timber experts within 
the last few months, and it is well that 
they should be generally known. So far 
the works at Dover are concerned, the 
chief value of the blue gum — from a 
constructive standpoint was that, whil 
Oregon pine piles could not be driven in 
deep water subject to strong currents unless 
eighted at the end with iron, the piles 
nployed required no such assistance. Fur 
ther, owing to their immunity from injury 
by the teredo and to the great strength 
of the timber, most of these piles have 
been in continuous use for more than four 
years, and some of them have been driven 
three or four times in different positions 
We learn from Mr. W. Heyn, the timber 
expert of Messrs. S. Pearson & Sons, that 
tests very carefully made show that the 


lasmanian wood will sustain about double 
the weight that can be carried by English 
oak, and will even regain its elasticity after 
having been subjected to loads equal to the 
breaking weight of oak.—The Builder. 


Cast-Iron RETURNING To Favor.—An As 
sociate Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers writes as follows to The Builder 
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We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of 
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ture,” ‘‘ Specifications for Architects,” 
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‘* Paint: Why, How and When, 


-, 71 Broadway, New York 


manufacturers of high grade zine paints 








“Engineers and architects have for many 
years been apt to treat cast-iron as a ma 
terial almost out of date for constructional 
purposes. The prejudice has arisen from 
a ‘scare’ as to its reliability, which was 
caused by the unfortunate failure of a rail 
way bridge near London. The reason of 
this failure was due to heavier loads pass 
ing over at greater speed, added to which 
it had not been properly 
foundry; the 


that, on a suggestion from the Board of 


inspected before 
leaving the outcome being 
Trade, all cast-iron under bridges on rail 
ways were taken out, and replaced by tron 
or steel. In some cases the new bridges 
are not so strong as the old ones, and cer 


tainly they will not be so lasting. It 1s t 
be sincerely hoped that this scare 1s near 
its end, and that engineers and architects 
will look with more favor on cast-iron, 
particularly in cases where the structures 
cannot be properly maintained Cast-iron 
structures are practically as strong to-day 
as they were sixty years ago. The Crystal 
Palace is nearly all constructed of cast 
iron, and is a grand example of the use to 
which this durable and useful material can 
be put.” 


\ Man’s Roor Atso His Castut Che 
Appellate Division of the New York Su 
preme Court has affirmed a judgment of 
the lower court in the case of Ratje Bunke 
against the New York Telephone Company. 
The plaintiff sued to recover $200 for the 
use of the roof of his house at 327 Pleasant 
\ve. for telephone wires 

Justice Laughlin writes the opinion of 
the Appeilate Division. He says 

“The defendant has no right to invade 
private premises and attach its wires to 
roofs or chimneys without a license from 
the owner, and it has no right to maintain 
them after a change in ownership without 
a further license 


“It is difficult for a plaintiff in such 


case to prove the damages which he is en 


titled to recover In the case at the bar 


we are of the opinion that he has proved 


his case by the best evidence obtainabl 


\V. Y. Times 
BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in- 
formation from the smaller and outlying 
towns as well as from the larger cities.) 


ALBANY, N. \ Che Albany Home 
pathic Hospit \ssociation has secured a 
site on North Pearl St., Albany, wher« 
$100,000 building is contemplated to b 


cated 


\LBUQUERQUE, N. M.—Delegate Andrew 
introduced a bill into C 


Secretary of the 


mgress that tl 
lreasury be authorized to 
contract for the erection of a suitable 
building, including fireproof vaults, heating 


1 


and ventilating apparatus and approaches, 
for use of United States postoffice 
of Albuquerque, at a cost not 


$200,000, 


ALLEGHENY, PA Architects Thon 
Boyd & Co ] } ' 
15, on the stone church of the Eleventh 
United 
built in 
$40,000 





Presbyterian Con 


Termon Ave., le 


\LLEGHENY, Pa.—George A. and Samuel 
R. Kelly have bought a site at 


Ave. and East Diamond St., 


Stockton 
on which they 


propose to erect a 6 story store and ware 


house building for the use of the George A. 
Kelly Co., wholesale druggists, 421 Seventh 
\ve., Pittsburgh The cost is estimated at 


SPO 000 











ed as considering the erection of $60,000 


Address W. A. Greer, 


court-house and jail 
ordinary 

ASTORIA, ORI It is stated that plans ar¢ 
being prepared for a building for the As 
toria Savings Bank, estimated to 
$50,000 

ATLANTA, GA.—The 
Club contemplates erecting a 
lub-house in Piedmont Park 

ATLANTIC, [a.—H 


\lo., it is reported, intends erecting a hot 


Hupp, of Kansas Cit 


nd opera house here, to cost about $60,000 


\uRoRA, ILI \ new high-school will 
ult on the east side at a cost f about 
SSO 000 ( ommiutte is ve ri 








BAKERSFIELD, CAI At a je neeting 
Board Supervisors and Joard of 
Educatior pial were pp ved f i hig 
Ss ) whl st e erected at a ¢ 

BATTLE CrEEK, Micu.—It is stated tl 
the board of trustees of the Independent 
( greg ( I has decided to et 
1 S6O.000) edifice 

BEAUMONT, TEX The Masonic societt 

Be 1umont r ntemp!l ting the erect 
oT a rge Mas No defi 
plans have ( 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA The Fraternal H 
\ssociation (Eli P. Smith, Secretary 
reported, | le 1 plans fe 1-st 
ric nd e fraternal temple w 
proposed erecting a 

BLACKSBURG, S. ( 
copal Chi t | 
sires comm l 





t 


rson, Blacksburg, S. C 


ae 9 
BRIDGEPORT, CoNN lhe Bridgeport 

heater Co: has been inc rp rated ind wi 
ild a $50.000 theater on Main St ™ 


High St 
BrookLtyn, N. Y The Friede G 


lower Co., it 1s stated, has been orga! 


for the 


purpose of constructing a 
tower on Surf Ave., Coney Island, 
700 ft. high and 300 ft. in diameter. It 
require about 7,000 tons of steel and w 
be fireproof, and cost about $973,500 


Bryan, TEX.—It is that the 


reported 








torneo ras 
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service—valves that can be adapted for all requirements—Jenkins Bros. 
Valves should be your selection. They are always guaranteed. 


Write for Booklet, ““Valve Troubles.” 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London 
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Sole Makers Aycenian Marble CO., 524-526 W. 34th St., 


New York 
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ee 
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Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT 


Durable, Fireproof and Impervious. For esti- 
mates and list of works executed, apply to 


The Neuchatel Asphalt, Co., Limited 


265 BROADWAY ORK 





Cotton LINEN HEMP AND SAMSON Spot Corp 


We make them all and like to send samples. 
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A n d rews 
Goma Phaies 


are found in the best auditoriums in the country 


A. H. Andrews Co., 174 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 











mm U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


use our new 


HOLOPHANE PAGODA 





Estimates carefully given on Architectural 


Ornamental Artificial Stone 


for fronts of Buildings, Bridges, Fountains, 
Mantelpieces, Vases. My Artificial Stone 
is waterproof and I produce stone of White 
Portland—Stucco— Artificial Caen Stone 


O. S. SARSI, 519 W. 2ist St... NEW YORK 








CUT GLASS BALLS in the Syracuse Court House. 

Upon request we will furnish catalogue of our cut 
glass globes. 

We have different shapes and various styles of cutting. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., Sales Dept. 


227 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 











Architects Steele & Fountain, of posed passenger station for the Southern 
Houstor ve been accepted for the first of Railway Co. here 
the new college buildings to be erected. It 


Cuicaco, IL Architect S. N. Crowen is 
preparing plans for an apartment building 
for Frederick A. Britten, 140 Dearborn St 


also stated that bids will be called for at 


»y v4 , «wy . a denfien @ a. "1 » 6 

BuF! » N ) It is stated that im- It will be 3 story, 194 x 120 feet, and cost 
provements are to be made to the Technical ¢a5 00 

107} School oy1 aly < ™ > , a4 
High Sc Elm St., in this city, by Architect William F. Gubbins, 685 Ogde 
adding an I uiding \ve., has prepared plans for and is taking 


h terete. stat a a oO : > . : : 2 
. Uhe Hal - » Estate ‘= 2 tated, 1S figures on a church to be built at Polk 
Having plans prepared for a warehouse, St. and Springfield Ave. for the Presenta 


“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES” 


40 Gelatine Plates, 
on bond paper, 9”x11”, 


IN ENVELOPE, PRICE $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Publishers. 











which they propose erecting on Broadway tion Roman Catholic church. Rev. Jen 
nd Ellicott St., at a cost of $75,000. nings, rector. It will be 2-story, 80 x 145 
The Elks of this city have closed negotia- feet. j 

tions for the purcl se of the Geo. S. Haz- Plans are in progress for the new South 

ard property, where they intend erecting a ern Hotel on Michigan Ave. and 13th St 

PoV,0UY club-house It will be built of brick and terra-cotta, 
CHATTANCOGA, TENN.—It is stated that 10 stories, 100 x 170 feet. Barnett, Haynes 

-ompetitive plans will be asked for the pro- & Barnett, St. Louis, Mo., are architects 
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W EK entirely agree with those who, at Washington, 

taking part in the discussion of the conduct of 
competitions, expressed the belief that too many words 
by far are expended, when action. would be more fruitful. 
Upon one point there seems to be fairly general accord, 
and that is that, in the majority of cases, those who in 
stitute competitions commit their sins against the pro- 
fession in ignorance and not in malice. ‘The cure for the 
condition of things complained of, then, evidently is to 
extinguish ignorance. No phrase is more trite and com 
monplace than this: “a campaign of education,” and 
yet those who use it so glibly rarely do anything further 
about it: no one is ready and willing to enlist as cam- 
paigner, and so nothing is done. In the case of compe 
titions, a campaign of education, and an effective one, can 
readily be mapped out, and, moreover, can be carried into 
execution without excessive cost or burdensome labor. 
Indeed, if it were our fortune to have a controlling influ- 
ence in the conduct of the affairs of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects during the next ten years, we would 
exert all of that influence in carrying on a campaign of 
education on about these lines: 


MOMENTS reflection discloses the fact that the 
i great majority of competitions are held, in the 
main, for three distinctly different classes of buildings: 
first, public buildings—State, county and municipal; 
second, ecclesiastical buildings, and third, educational 
buildings. It is necessary, then, to undertake merely the 
education of the comparatively few persons who have the 
charge of the erection of such buildings. It can readily 
be ascertained with the aid of a map and gazetteer how 
many States, counties and large cities there are in the 
country, and the names of the responsible officials can 
almost as readily be ascertained. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that State and municipal governments 


are inaugurated with the first of the calendar year, while 
the affairs of counties and small townships are usually 
adjusted at “March meetings.” Educational tracts and 
exhortations should, therefore, reach official hands dur- 
ing the first two months of each year, and if we could have 
our way, there should reach such officials a brief circular, 
dignified with the Institute’s seal, addressed “to any 
public official about to build,” setting forth that “the 
officers of the American Institute of Architects, a body 
which, though large and fully organized, is in no sense a 
trades union,” would be glad to aid them, without charge, 
with counsel and suggestions as to the manner of arrang- 
ing the programme and terms for whatever architectural 
competition they may intend to hold during the current 
year. To send more than this brief suggestion would be 
sheer waste. Few officials would read the Institute's 
“code” or “tract on competitions” with its discursive rea- 
sonings, though once their attention has been caught the 
code, the tract and other argumentations will be more 
readily accepted and perhaps read and digested. The first 
thing is to inform these officials that there is a definite 
source of wisdom to which they can turn in their perplex! 


ties with fair prospects of relief. 


f4 ) send even a single circular—much more to follow it 

up with others—to all the State, county and munt- 
cipal authorities—to say nothing of all the school-commit 
tees and parish committees—in this country would take 
a good deal of time and money. but it is not obligatory 
to educate every one at the same time; they can be dealt 
with in turn, by States or groups of States, for an effective 
campaign of education must last more than a single year, 
and the annual expenditure of time and money can easily 
be kept under a wise control. If the “competition evil” 
is ever to be reduced to a minimum, it can only be through 
the application of intelligent and properly directed educa 
tional effort. Nothing real can be effected by arguments 
between architects in their conventions; little can be ac 
complished by discussions in their professional journals 
and not much more by letters in the daily press. [duca- 
tion must be applied before and not after the event; it 
must reach the intelligence of the actual promoter of a 
competition before his own crude impressions have taken 
solid form in his own mind. Reach public officialdom 
every year just after inauguration and before March meet- 
ing and something real will have been accomplished. 


ype discussion at Washington was very curious, for 
in a sub-conscious way it all turned about the at 
tempt to censure those who took part in the Cook County 
Court-house competition. Although there were several 
heads of grievance alleged, most of them were for de- 
clared wrongs committed not by the competitors, but by 
the promoters. The competitors were held by those who 
advocated censure to be censurable solely because they 
elected to accept the proffered sliding scale of compensa- 
tion in place of a straight five per cent. on the cost of the 
building. And yet, in the report on competition, the In 
stitute’s own committee speaks repeatedly of a “reason- 
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able compensation” or a “proper remuneration” as being 
satisfactory, but nowhere does it dare to declare that 
that remuneration must be five per cent. when circum- 
stances show that it would not be proper or reasonable. 
Moreover, Mr. Andrews, in his paper on limited competi- 
tions, declared that the competitors should meet to discuss 
and agree upon the terms of competition and amongst 
these the rate of compensation, thereby clearly admitting 
that the reasonable and proper remuneration is a variable, 
not a constant. It is curious that, with these admissions 
yet echoing in their ears, no one thought to ask those who 
were urgent for censure whether their own books could 
prove that they had invariably charged full schedule rates 
for their work. The question would doubtless have been 
impertinent, but it might have been enormously relevant. 





F' /R one thing at least the building fraternity of this 
country must always be grateful to the turn of the 
wheel of Fortune that fixed the city of Chicago just where 
it is. Necessity is the mother of invention in building 
matters, as surely as in anything else, and the necessity 
of experimenting so as to secure satisfactory foundations 
on the unstable soil that underlies the Western metropolis 
has, more than anything else perhaps, caused American 
architects and builders to study profoundly, and seem- 
ingly to master, the all-important matter of foundations. 
If the builders of the State-house at Albany, N. Y., had 
known as much about foundations as all architects now 
know, we believe the building would now have a completed 
dome as originally designed, and that it would not have 
been necessary, as it was last week, to close to the public 
and the occupants of the building the grand staircase lead- 
ing to the Assembly Chamber. Ever since the building 
was begun there has been trouble because of unequal set- 
tling of the foundations, which resulted first in omitting 
the dome, next in taking down the vaulted ceiling of the 
Assembly Chamber, and later caused a strengthening of 
the foundations of the very staircase-hall which once more 
are causing trouble. 
HE most interesting possibility now before the engi- 
neering world—one to which we have more than 
once referred—is that of filling the East River through- 
out a part of its length so as to connect the island of 
Manhattan and Long Island by a neck or isthmus of 
substantial length, so as to encourage the free expansion 
of New York City over the territory of Long Island. 
Besides being an interesting possibility, it would of course 
be a magnificently expensive one to undertake; but we 
believe that the ultimate returns would far more than 
justify the municipality in assuming the burden. Cu- 
riously enough, there has just been brought forward a 
wholly independent engineering proposition which, if 
carried out, evidently would make the East River scheme 
more feasible, and so more justifiable; for one of the 
first obstacles to be removed would be the opposition 
of the War Department to the closing of a “navigable 
stream” of such importance—an opposition that would 
be fostered by the owners of the “Sound steamers” and 
the other navigators of Long Island Sound. This second 
and unrelated scheme is nothing less than the cutting of 
a three-million-dollar ship-canal from Tarrytown on the 


Hudson to Port Chester on Long Island Sound. As this 
would make a new and safer inside-passage to the Sound, 
commerce could better afford to lose the excitement of 
navigating Hell Gate. Besides, if the two operations 
could go on synchronously, the spoil from the canal 
would come in very handily for filling the East River, 
and the carry would really be no longer than that en- 
countered in filling Boston’s Back Bay. 


HE East River scheme has its fascinations, and one 
cannot help wondering how one of Jules Verne’s 
heroes would set about the job. For instance, we fancy 
such hero would decide to make dead water of it at a 
single operation, constructing his dam complete during 
the slack-water of a single ebb-tide, and that he would 
balance the advantages of these three schemes, at least: 
First, the sinking, at each end and on both sides of Black- 
well’s Island, of great steel caissons, designed on the 
general principal of the great dry-dock now voyaging to 
Manila. Second, the construction of a powerful movable- 
sidewalk upon which to erect countless prisms of con- 
crete, each of the height of the span of the river's arm 
at the point selected; so that, when enough prisms had 
been built, the sidewalk could be set in motion and the 
procession of prisms would move up to the river's edge 
and there topple over into the river between guide piles, 
just as was lately done at Niagara. Or. third, the first 
dam could be built beneath the Blackwell's Island bridge 
and dead-water could be secured by quickly drawing 
across the river, from gigantic spools on each side, 
web after web of wire-cloth of ever-increasing fineness 
of mesh, and, once fairly still water secured in the ver- 
tical interspaces between the webs, filling these by pour- 
ing from the bridge above the fresh-made Portland- 
cement concrete standing ready in mile upon mile of 


dumping cars on the railroad passing over the bridge. 





HE bill now before the Senate Committee on [orest 
Reservations seems well devised to secure enact- 
ment, and those of us who don’t go in for the strenuous 
shooting of big game feel that the three million dollars 
required to establish the Appalachian Mountain Forest 
Reserve and the White Mountains Forest Reserve is but 
a reasonable offset for the sums that have been spent on 
similar reservations in less accessible parts of the coun- 
try. The lumbermen and paper-pulp men are no re- 
specters either of sentiment or of agricultural needs, and 
unless Congress takes speedy action an almost irremedial 
wrong to the Eastern seaboard will have been done, 
through the further and complete demolition of its present 
small forest area. 
’ is impossible to measure the real importance of the 
step taken last week by the National Association of 
Erectors of Structural Steel and Iron Work, which is said 
to do ninety-five per cent. of the structural iron-work in 


‘ 


the country, in declaring for the “open shop.” The 
Housesmith and Bridgemen’s Union may perceive it has 
met its master or may decide to lock horns and endeavor 


to inaugurate and maintain a great building strike. The 


indications, fortunately, are that the Union will decide 
not to fight. 


é 
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COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS, 


A. I. A—IL. 

DISCUSSION: 
Mr. Cass Gitpert, oF New York:—Mr. President, I 
have no formal paper prepared, and hesitate to speak at all after 


REPORT OF 


the able discussion in which Mr. Brown has presented so calm, 
clear and intelligent a report, with which all of us must agree in 
part and some of us as a whole, and wherein Mr. Andrews has 
presented in such a fine, ideal way a condition which we all 
would like to fill, dignified and above reproach. If the sugges- 
tions conveyed in these papers could be put into effect they would 
make this Institute a great force, as it should be (and it is now 
a great force). That the competition must continue to exist 
we all conceive that it does exist. Let us see if it must or ought 
to exist. 

Some ten years ago, I remember asking the Secretary of the 
Institute if 1 might read a paper on competitions. He dissuaded 
me from it. To-day he asked me to do so. And now I am con 
scious that I am not able to do it, because I do not understand 
the subject well enough. I warn you that whatever position I 
take you will be disappointed in it, because it will be utterly 
inconsistent. But I comfort myself when I remember that in 
the language of Emerson, consistency is the vice of little minds 
and what we may think to-day we may not think to-morrow and 
what we do to-day we may not do to-morrow. Whatever posi- 
tion I take, I am sure of lots of company. 

My fundamental proposition deals, as Mr. Andrews’s does, 
with an ideal situation and not with conditions which obtain at 
the present time. My ideal is distinctly opposed to Mr. An- 
drews’s as stated in his discussion. It rests fundamentally upon 
this, and I warn you upon the inconsistency of it: my idea is— 
no competition at all. The system is essentially wrong. It 
exists, but because it exists is no evidence that it is right. From 
my standpoint, competition is largely a gamble. The owner 
is the banker, we the players; disguise it as you will, it is a game 
of chance, and those engaged in it have themselves to blame if 
they lose. The ethical situation is clearly defined in the Golden 
Rule, but let us not put upon the Golden Rule all of the bur 
dens of professional life, for we have not yet learned to guide 
our private lives by the Golden Rule, much as we prize it. How 
much less can we hope to guide competitions, when self-interest 
is sO apparent, whether that self-interest is, as Mr. Andrews 
suggests, born of the desire for reputation or just pride in making 
more beautiful our cities or public works, or for the desire of 
money. It is all vanity in the last analysis. 

I contend that better work is done without the competition 
system than with it. The ideal condition under which work 
should be designed is that condition which permits the owner 
or committee to consult with the architect during that period 
when the work is in its earliest stages, and to consult not only 
once, twice, and many times, but continuously. 

Remember that you are taking up a new problem with a new 
man or committee. He does not understand the problem; he 
has but a rough idea. And you do not understand it as a whole, 
because there are new conditions, personal or individual, to the 
situation which must be successfully met and can be successfully 
met only through careful disinterested discussion, where you 
have no A, B, C, and D who are, after all is said and done, 
essentially your rivals for the commission. We must deal with 
that as a very practical question. When I enter upon a com 
petition (and I have been in one or two small ones) I am not 
a gambler, I scorn to bet on a horse or play cards for money, 
but my stake is my time, my money, my skill, and the d 
which I owe to other clients who have a right to my attention 
which I am diverting to speculative work. 

The ideal conditions may come, and I hope they will—but 
not in our time, when you will so far forget your stake as t 


completely rise above the conditions that exist. At present, 
however, I fear you will insensibly try to ascertain what will 
win the competition, and that is not the worst of it. You don’t 


present your best work, because you fear the result, doubt 
committee will receive it. There comes up in your mind the 
recollection that So-and-so won such-and-such a competition of a 
similar character by doing this or the other thing. The tempta- 
tion is always present t@ try to win by presenting a design which 
you think will meet it approval of the owner and his expert 
advisor, rather than the plan which in yourself you know to be 
best but which is too original or unusual to risk. And then you 
stifle your own thought, pervert your own ideals, compromise 
with materialism and leave the world to miss the best that is in 
you. 





Why do you go into competitions? To win the favor of 
those who have the award. You make no detail of the fagade, no 
arrangement of plan, however small or large and no grand scheme 
which is not in competition, competition with the past. So life 
has established a competition in the larger sense. It has been 
said that competition is the life of trade, but that is not true; 
co-operation is the life of trade, co-operation benefits trade, com- 
petition kills trade more often than it helps it. Competition, if 
beneficial to any one, is to the benefit of the buyer, while co- 
operation is to the benefit of the seller. We, in this instance, 
are sellers. Mr. Brown shows by his report a few examples of 
what competition costs. I think he could cite many more ex- 
amples. I have known, from personal experience, of cases where 
the expenses of the competitors were twice as large as the gross 
receipts of the successful competitor, and Mr. Brown has quoted 
a case in England where the cost to the competitors was greater 
than the cost of the building itself. What business condition can 
long exist like that, if it is not frankly and intelligently met? 
We have tried for years to make the competition system endur- 
able. I recognize the value of the excellent suggestions that have 
been put forward. I have no well-worked-out method that is 
going to revolutionize, and make humanity perfect (as we our- 
selves are perfect) and which will run by itself and make us all 
sit sweetly on the sunny side of the plum-tree while the ripe 
and luscious fruit drops into our open mouths. When you have 
your competitors agreeing to these things, I say that by the time 
you have got to the committee—I don’t mean the ideal com 
mittee, but the only committee that really exists—you will prob 
ably receive word that the committee has decided one of two 
things: (A) to invite some other competitors, or (B) to award 
the work by direct selection, which is what they should have done 
in the first place. 

Among the ideal conditions which many think should be in 
corporated in the competition-programme is that we should have 
only limited competition. If we must have competition, this is 
a right step, because it lessens the loss to the profession and 
increases the merit of the work done. The owner had better 
have two good designs to choose from than a hundred bad ones 
It has been suggested that competitions should only be held for 
In one community a hundred thousand 
dollars is an important commission; in another, a_ million- 
dollar building is comparatively unimportant. But the principle 
is the same. It should, and actually is, just as easy and just as 
right to have even the most important buildings, public or private, 


very important work. 


assigned by direct selection as by competition. The public au- 
thorities usually take the ground that competition prevents 
favoritism. Experience has taught just the opposite, for fraud 
is often cloaked under the guise of fair competition. A man who 
wants his work done and done well will select some able architect 
who he knows will do it successfully. A committee for public 
work can do the same. We consider the limited competition 
the proper thing because the owner wants that sort of man to do 
the work. He, therefore, selects several able architects to waste 
a certain amount of time guessing at his wishes, instead of em- 
ploying some one of the aforesaid able architects to ascertain 
what the problem really is, and how it should be solved. Per- 
haps you will 

Very well, if he is and can do it successfully give him the job 
in the first place. 
I understand that they were nearly up to this point in Boston 
several years ago. Perhaps the competition system is fully ap- 
plied to “expert advisers’ elsewhere by tis time—I do not 
know. But what becomes of the opportunities of the other men, 
if he does you the favor to select you? Are they to be excluded 
from competing? I say that no man does me 
selecting me to compete. No man does me “a favor” 


answer, “lhe expert adviser is for this purpose.” 


Do you get your expert adviser by competition ? 


“a favor” by 
when he 
If there 

When we 


receive more than our services are worth, we are doing a dis 


gives me an opportunity to place my work in his hands. 


is any “favor” it is quite an equal one on both sides 


honest act, and when we receive less we are doing an uneconom 





act, and the relation between architects and owners is absolutel 
l. 1 He owes it to the 


reciprocal. The owner does you no favor. 
community to build well, and the relation is entirely reciprocal 


7 
I do not want to have to take my hat in my hand. I decline 
to ask for the priz ilege of c mpeting When the Institute takes 
that stand, the competition-system will cease. It will cease just 


is Institute wants it to cease an 





as soon as ot one bit before 





less he is an ex- 
ling the responsibility 
of a direct selection while he still keeps the idea that he will 
get the man he wants. He thinks if one design is worth some- 


The owner likes the competition-system ( 





perienced owner). He likes the idea of eva 
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that two designs must be worth twice and three times as 
least he is getting an opportunity to 

for which he does not have to pay. He says to himself: “Here, 
] 

i 





choose, 


why should I have a limited competition? There are twenty 

en eager and anxious to make the design for this structure, 
why should I limit it?” 

Che distinguished director of the Carnegie Institute in Pitts 

gh a few years ago came, with the best of intentions, to the 

ects in New York, Boston, Washington and elsewhere to 

sk é the proper method to establish his great institution 


ww best he could obtain the 
selection His 


limit the competition, and he persuaded 


services of architects He 
not approve it 


Was 
committee would 
ymmittee to do so in part, compromising on a mixed com 
He worked 





nk, six invited competitors 
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W the earnestness he was capable of—and he is an able, 
et nal He tried faithfully to do the best he could for his 
stitution and believed, and rightly, that no better step could 
¢ taken in to pursue the most approved method of obtaining 
esigns e new buildings. I think forty-one designs wer« 
el\ e director shortly afterwards said to me: “I am 
perfectly amazed at the attitude of your profession. I would 
eve ve 1 the courage to proclaim the principles which 
vou stood for, had I realized that forty-one men of sufhcient 
nence were willing to submit designs in such a scramble 
What a reflection on us! What a condition! Are we 
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$5,000 to the first premiated design, $2,500 to the second pre- 
miated design and $1,000 to the third design, while the seven 
invited competitors not receiving a prize were paid $1,000 each 
more of the tax-payers’ money paid out 
f awarding the commis 


made $3,000 


which 


for what ?—ostensibly for the purpose « 


the winner of the 
of the building was forth the 
to exceed $3,500,000. What a splendid opportunity 
a creditable building! The prizes were of 
to good results but the 
fault lo the credit of the profession, only thir 
submitted and 
of the profession, even after being invited, declined to compete 
The committee of the 
submitted by one of the open competitors and their report closes 
“We that, the 
presents the most attractive exterior and the plans 
the Commis 
these two de 


s10n to 

The 
not 
tax-payers to 


competition, 


set in programme 


for the 


cost 


secure 


ample inducement attain programme 


was sadly at 


teen designs were In competition many members 


experts awarded premium to a design 


as follows: therefore recommend inasmuch 


No. | 


numbered 5 


as 
design 
interiors, 
of 
1 making such arrange 


most convenient 
to the authors of 
author of No 
f each in the work as shall be acceptable 
ounty C 


and 6 the 


sioners intrust the work one 


igns conjointly with the 
as to the share 


and to the ¢ ymmMissioners.” 


In other words, it was a “cold storage egg” and had to be 
scrambled 

Now, | do not wish to take up too much time with professional 
ethics and an ess the soulful poetry of architecture | 
leave that to others, confining myself strictly to the prescriptive 
cure to check this pre ent epidemic. I am tired of this ever 

sting journey uphill and down again and seeing the small fel 
LOW being compel ed to take a full l 


\lopathic dose and the big 
} 














fellow getting off with a Homeopathic dose, much diluted an 
graded in accordance with his standing 

I w therefore, e to the point where I present a new 
ct nplete codes rf petition for the American Institute of 
Architects 

Our present code competition 1s too comprehensive It 
filled with provisions it permit changes and alterations to be 
made so that its spirit and intention may be sadly at variance 
W Its ethnic neal g 

he code I prese s based upon the idea that our pres 
by-laws will be s ended that any unprofessional conduct on 
the part of compet s will be promptly dealt with by a vote 
f censure, after a fair trial, that is drastic enough to prove 
ethcacious, as has been proved in one or two instances heret 
| t 

CODE, 

The American Institute of Architects recommends t wher 

ever possible, an architect be employed without a competiti 


When a competition is deemed necessary the procedure must b 
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the American Institute to enter any competition based upon 
this code with any competitor who has once been censured for 
unprofessional conduct in competitions conducted under this 


code. 


Remember that the members of the Institute are not to~-be 
governed by the actions of the Institute. It is purely a dice-box, 
black-and-red game, and not a gentleman’s game. We do not say 
you shall never have competition. We say “That wherever pos 
sible an architect be employed without a competition.” An 
owner does not want that. 

“The competition must be limited to a certain number of ar¢ 
tects, each of whom is invited to take part.” A possible criti 
cism of that is that a young man would never get a chance. 
But what he has to do is to wait a little longer. If he has it in 
him, he will get his chance; there is room at the top. 

“Each competitor to receive a certain sum of money to reim 


‘hi 


burse him for the expense incurred, this sum to be agreed upon 
between competitors and prospective client, and this sum to be 
paid to each competitor other than the one awarded the com 
mission, or a prize.” That brings it down to a business basis 
“The author of the design receiving the first-mention by the 
jury must be employed to design and superintend the erection 
of the building.” Any owner who will not agree to that has a 
sinister motive for wanting a competition 

“The jury of award must consist of not less than three mem 
bers and a majority of the jury must be members in good stand 
ing in the American Institute of Architects, and the entire jury 
of award to be agreed upon between competitors and prospec 
tive client.” No one will differ from that 

“The programme must be drawn so as to form a contract and 
be signed by all competitors and prospective clients’ —that ft 
business standpoint nobody could object to. 

“All designs must be signed by the name of the competit 

You may say, why, then they will know who 
the competitors are! Why should they not? It is an 
insult to an intelligent juror on the face of it, for it implies 
At the Carnegi 
are signed and the jury a1 


submitting designs.” 
Certainly 


they would have favor for their friends 
stitute, for example, the pictures 
mainly artists, but no one thinks that the jury is swayed by tl 
knowledge of who the competitors are 

“No member of the American Institute of Architects 
enter a second competition for the same building unless he wa 
a competitor in the first competition.” That will prohibit th 


annuling of the competition where award is made to some 


one whom the owner does not favor. He is then put into a pos 
tion of picking the man. An owner under this code organizes the 
competition; if he is not satisfied, he can pick his man. 

The rest of this is purely on unprofessional conduct. We 
have to arrange our laws so that the cure will apply and appl; 
quickly and not appear in the convention proceedings two 
afterwards when nobody knows anything about it 

Mr. Joun M. Donatpson, or Detrorr:—Competitions \ 
he co-operation of the architect are impossible, and if ther¢ ( 
in them evils, these may be charged, at least for the pu S 


his discussion, to the 


Admitting that competition 
among gentlemen it should surely be possible to have them 


rably conducted 
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for more experienced and capable met Nor would 
thought that I believe that any conditions or codes will p1 
idequate to meet the ex es Of every case 

However, I desire g expression to my belief, that M 
Andrews’s admirable address will be found the material, bot 

h, to f he basis of a comp 
; sincerity, would eliminate i rg 
measure the evils which we know to exist 

If the competition paths are cleared of the underbrush of 
certainties, it would seem less difficult than it often is tu 
practice to place responsibility for the too-frequent miscarriag« 
of justice. 

Codes and resolutions, however, bearing even the sanct 
ind indorsement of the Institute, will avail but little, long 
as we ntinue to ignore the fundamental principles of 
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“square deal.” To every one of us there is but one solution, 
and that seems to me to be embodied in the term “fair play.” 
When in competitions any one of us shall choose to ignore the 
conditions of “fair play,’ he should be made to feel the mean 
ness of it, through the straightforward justice of his fellow 
workers. 

The cure for the diseases common to architectural competi 
tions is in our own hands, and none but ourselves are to blame 
if they are not cured. 


manly fashion, if they are to be eradicated 


The knife must be applied to them in 
If the Institute is 
to accomplish what is felt to be necessary to place this matter 
upon a clean, honorable working basis, we cannot, as respon 
sible members of the b« dy, continue to close our eyes to deliber 
ate infractions of the rules of “fair play.’ 

re we shall all 
etter result 1s 
tained by the selection of an architect than by competition 


Mr. Georce B. Post, or New YorK:—I am st 
agree, without a dissenting voice, that a far 
ol j 
But at the same time we must realize that from the time the 
boy goes to the architectural school until he goes to the office 
to practise as an assistant his entire life is one of daily and per 
1 


petual competition, until competition is so thoroughly inbred 


into his composition that we cannot eradicate it in practice 
lherefore, | think we must accept competition as a necessary 
evil and then use our utmost exertions as individuals and as an 
Institute to see that competitions are properly inaugurated and 
conducted and that the awards are made with fairness and 
propriety. 

| have listened to the various papers read and it seems to me 

‘tS Socal 


that, in view of the experience we have had, every one of 
| ) 


the propositions contain one or more serious errors or matters 
ibsolutely impracticable. It has, unfortunately, been decided b 
the courts that the powers of a corporation cannot be delegated 
| make a contract 


with architects, in case of a competition, so that they will make 


the trustees can 


in award to the successful competitor. I think all that we can 
expect 1 n assurance from the committee representing the 
institution that it is their intention to make the award to the 
man whose solution of the problem is that which in their opinion 
is best, whose design is most adapted to r purposes 





ind I speak with considerable experience in the 





matter of competitions, for I during a rat] 





altogether a perfect reliance on the ordinary expert jury. 
itter of competition for a design like that of a great 





which is purely artistic in character, the 


lways be a practising architect or several practising architects 
who know the practical solutions possible and who can see, as the 
theorist cannot see, that the whole problem is controlled | 
pr: cal considerations 

I don’t know that I can say much more on the subject except 
to reiterate what I started with, that I believe competitions w 
mtinue to exist and that all we can do is to guide them. | 
should be very sorry indeed to see this Institute degenerate 

nere court for the trial and censure, or possible expulsi 
delinquet n competitions or of those who have been guilty of 

yrofess pl r I fear that. if it is de sy that trials 

occur, the whole time of the meeting of the Board of 
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should pay for the luncheon. I paid for the luncheon. The 
building was never built! 

I will cite another case which Mr. Post told me about where 
a number of competitors went out of town on an early train, 
got acquainted with each other and handed in their drawings 
and persuaded the County Commissioners to agree to the casting 
of a vote to select the winner. There was one “dark horse” and 
it was found that he had been given a unanimous vote. He got 
the job! Everybody voted for the man they thought had no 
chance—including himself. 1 think those were very successful 
competitions, 

[he spirit of competition, of friendly and legitimate competi- 
tion, is born in us through the methods by which we work, and 
though there will always be competitions and rather discouraging 
competitions, we should try to make them fruitful. 

There can be only a few reasons for a competition. First, the 
desire of the practitioner to increase his practice, and I think that 
is admittedly a failure. The same amount of effort, money and 
skill spent in other directions would produce better results. The 
other reason is to obtain the very best design, and I fail to see in 
this country or any country that the most noted competitions 
have brought about results which could not have been obtained 
by direct selection. When these results have taken place they 
did not repay us for the large percentage of failures. It is much 
better that all our work should be of a high standard than of a 
low standard with an occasional success. Another reason which 
is prevalent and which is natural is the desire to discover new 
talent. I do not sympathize with that at all. If a man has tal- 
ent, his day will come and it should not come until he is prepared 
to make use of it. A man who has genius to express his original 
ideas should be entrusted with nothing more than the presenta- 
tion of them on paper, but when it comes to the serious work 
of actual business, that requires not only the experience of the 
practical side of things, but the practical artistic experience, the 
experience to know that a thing that is on paper represents a 
thing that is going to look well in execution. And that refers to 
every detail of the plan, the very texture of the material. That 
requires practice and cannot be acquired by any man, no matter 
what a genius he may be, without practice. 

If competitions are to be conducted, as has been stated to-night, 
the most important element lacking is the inability of the archi- 
tect to get into touch with the problem through his client and 
to evolve a solution. A solution is not discovered, it is evolved. 
New and better things occur, as a thing ts studied on its merits 
When the conditions are so well understood, when all the prac- 
tical side of a thing has been worked out and the architect is 
asked to solve a problem, as in the case of Government work 
done under the Supervising Architect, then the work promises to 
be more satisfactory. The danger with a system of competitions 
for the Government work is that it establishes an “official type” 
of architecture, which would not be the case if the men would 
start their design without the idea of winning the prize. 

To particularize. I do not believe there is a successful exam- 
ple anywhere in the world of a monumental building in which 
an order is the main feature unless there are two stories. Now 
the Government type requires four, five and six stories, and our 
architects are obliged to crowd innumerable stories into that 
order. But if I were invited into any such competition I would 
put in more than two stories and I have myself decided that 
way because it seemed the best solution presented. A man may 
be in earnest when he enters a competition, but he does not 
express himself, as he can if he meets his client and can persuade 
him by daily contact. 

\s I look around me in this country and pick out the buildings 
which to me seem most successful I do not believe that the 
great majority of those buildings would have won the prize in 
any competition. For example, I need not tell you that I would 
be. satisfied to have McKim, Mead & White build every building 
in the country. I am a great admirer of the University Club. 
But can you imagine a drawing like that presented in a compe- 
tition and winning the prize? I cannot. 





Tue HorsesHore Arcu.—A correspondent of the Boston 7ran- 
script writes: “I am looking up material on the horseshoe super- 
stition, and have sometimes wondered whether Arabic doorways 
were built horseshoe shape for a superstitious reason, and whether 
that and the horseshoe superstition are of the same origin. Arabs, 
especially those of Morocco, are very superstitious, using the red 
hand outside the house to ward off evil, a custom similar to the 
‘sprinkling of blood on the lintel.’” 


THE THIRTY-NINTH CONVENTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
HE eloquent address of welcome to delegates and members 
‘| of the Institute delivered in his usual admirable manner 
by Mr, Henry B, F. McFarland, President of the Board 
of Commissioners, of the District of Columbia, was full of 
pertinent matter and was received with enthusiasm. 

the address of the President of the Institute, which followed, 
struck the keynote of this Convention—a strict attention to busi 
ness and prompt despatch thereof through the medium of well- 
run administrative machinery. 

The debate and action of the Convention followed, in the event, 
the suggestions of Mr. Eames. 

The President's committee announcements followed, after 
which the business of electing officers for the ensuing year was 
taken up and the ticket, made up by the nominating committee, 
was finally elected as follows: President, Frank Miles Day, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; lst Vice-President, Cass Gilbert, New York, 
N. Y.; 2d Vice-President, William B. Mundie, Chicago, III; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Glenn Brown, Washington, D. C.; Directors 
for 3 years, Alfred Stone, Providence, R. I.; Irving K. Pond, 
Chicago, Ill.; Ralph Adams Cram, Boston, Mass.; Director for 

years, Merritt J, Reid, San Francisco, Cal.; Auditor, James 
G. Hill, Washington, D, C. 

Che report of the Board of Directors announced the member- 
ship of the Institute as 759, or 339 Fellows and 420 Associates. 
Six names of Members were placed upon the death-roll since 
the last Convention, and three names of Honorary Members, 
among the latter that of Alfred Waterhouse, of London. 

The election of eight Honorary Members was announced, 
among them, familiar to architects, the names of Bosco, of Mad- 
rid, Daumet, of Paris; von Seidl and von Thiersch, of Munich, 
and R. Phené Spiers, of London. Among the seven Corres- 
ponding Members elected are Deglane and Redon, of Paris, 
Lutyens, of London, and Olbrich, of Darmstadt. 

On the question of Municipal Improvement, the Board was 
able to express gratification at the existence of a widespread 
movement to this end, largely due to the initiation of the Insti- 
tute which led to the appointment of the Park Commission, the 
dissemination of whose report has had great influence in develop- 
ing and increasing knowledge of this subject, one of such im- 
portance at this stage of the growth of our cities and of our 
national expansion. 

A list of twenty-two cities which are actively considering the 
subject was given, and one of thirteen architectural schools 
which are evidencing, in their late work on the systematic group- 
ing of buildings, the effect of this impulse. Good work of the 
Chapters in this cause is recognized. It is pointed out that the 
movement is not peculiar to America and that actual work of 
the sort is in progress in London, Paris, Berlin and Rome, and 
the attention of the Convention is invited to a paper by M. 
Eugene Hénard, of Paris, on the historic and future development 
of that city. It is mentioned that Mr. Tashima, Government 
Architect for the Island of Formosa, has been in this country 
nearly a year engaged upon studies of city planning, in further- 
ance of Japan’s intention of building a new capital city for For- 
mosa. Mr. Tashima’s study of the old plan of Washington, in 
connection with the Park Commission’s report, inclined him to 
recommend the essential principles of that plan. A paper is an- 
nounced on Mr. Burnham’s scheme for the development of 
Manila, prepared by him under authority of Government. 

The Convention is informed that public buildings now build- 
ing in Washington are conforming to the Park Commission’s 
scheme for the Mall, and that a mistake in the emplacement of 
one of them, the new Department of Agriculture, was corrected 
at the instance of the Park Commission and members of the 
Institute and by direction of the President. 

The President’s appointment of the Park Commission and 
Mr. Bernard R. Green as a commission to be consulted by the 
Executive Departments as to location and design of public 
buildings is described as “a very important stand for good Art 
in the United States.” As this advisory commission is at pres- 
ent without legal status and of merely moral force, it is sug- 
gested that the Board and members. of the Institute may be 
called upon to make an appeal to Congress to give its findings 
force of law, and to increase its scope so as to cover “park treat- 
ment and art adornments” in relation to public buildings. 

The American Academy in Rome has added to its first two 
donations of one hundred thousand dollars each, is incorporated 
by act of Congress, with main offices in Washington, and has 
accepted the tender of a room in “The Octagon,” with thanks. 
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The International Congress of Architects will meet in Lon 
don July 16 to 21, 1906. Their sessions are triennial. The first 
three meetings were in Paris, the fourth in Brussels, the fifth 
in Paris, the sixth in Madrid. 

The Institute and the Government will send delegates to the 
seventh session, in London. It is hoped that America will be 
numerously and well represented at this meeting of “the only 
international organization of architects in the world,’ now a 
permanent and effective body. 

“Any architect in the United States in good standing may 
become a member of the Congress by paying his fee of- $5.” 

Each Chapter of the Institute may elect a delegate. 

Members desiring to attend will send in their names to the 
Secretary of the A. I. A., who, it is suggested, may arrange for 
them to go out on the same ship. 

The Board has held four meetings during the year. 

The “Proceedings” and Quarterly Bulletin have been pub 
lished and sent to members of the Institute, to Honorary and 
Corresponding Members, and to foreign societies, with a resul- 
tant increase in the Institute’s exchange-list, due to interest in 
the Bulletin’s architectural index of the contents of various publi- 
cations. 

The Board's attention has been called to unfortunate condi- 
tions which “exist in the manner of conducting competitions,” 
and the Board expresses its opinion that such conditions are 
“due largely to the profession itself,’ and that members of the 
Institute should refrain from entering improper competitions. 
The Board presents this question for discussion after the report 
of the Committee on Competitions. 

The Board reports that the programme for the Cook County 
Court-house, Chicago, competition, was objectionable in many 
particulars. 

The report of the Committee on Education, Mr. H. Langford 
Warren, Chairman, has already been published in full. 

The report of the Committee on Competitions has also been 
published in full, 

On Wednesday Mr. Zantzinger read a paper, “Improvements 
of the Schuylkill River Banks,” discussing the scheme of Mr. 
Borie and Professor Cret, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which was heard with interest. 

President Day’s remarks upon this paper were of great perti 


nence: “The real significance of this paper lies in its practical 
application. The unsightly Schuylkill River is not an unusual 
feature. One of the important classes of undertakings that will 


occupy the civic minds in America during the next fifty years 
on the side of physical improvements of cities will be the re 
deeming of their river banks, and in this connection I think 
the paper which we have just heard, as well as the following 
one by Mr. Litchfield, will be of great value.” 

Mr. Litchfield’s article on ‘Municipal Improvements in_ the 
Borough of Brooklyn, New York City,” was read with success 

Mr. Seeler then read the paper of Mr. Eugéne Hénard on the 
“Artistic Development of Paris,” which was the feature of the 
Convention in its way. 

Mr. Seeler’s reading was easy, and his French names delight 
fully rendered, while the English of Mr. Bedford Brown's trans 
lation of the paper flowed pleasantly. 

It was resolved that delegates be appointed by the President 
and Board to the coming London Congress. It was determined 
to hold the next annual convention in Washington and to invite 
certain distinguished guests. 

It was resolved that ‘the President and Directors arrange 
some signal honors, such as they judge best, to be offered at the 
next convention to such persons as the Directors decide have 
done most for the profession or the Institute during the fifty 
years of its existence.”’ This motion was passed after some dis 
cussion. 

A resolution was carried providing: 

“That a special committee be appointed by the President (of 
the A. I. A.) to urge the creation of a permanent Bureau or 
Commission, to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, to control all works of art undertaken by the Govern 
ment.” 

In a short speech Mr. Post nominated Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clark, formerly Director of the South Kensington Museum and 
the present Director of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
for honorary membership, saying: “His claims to recog- 
nition by a body of American architects are peculiarly and 
singularly strong. As a boy he received a gold medal for de 


sign; he performed various distinguished works as architect in 
various climes and also performed distinguished labors as an 
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archeologist, and when the Kensington Museum authorities 
were forced to find a director who should have the most varied 
possible knowledge of the arts, of archeology and of crafts, they 


were forced to select an architect for the office. I will state 
also that Sir Purdon announces his intention, and it was so 
stated in the newspapers, of immediately becoming an Ameri 
can citizen. The committee, therefore, nominate Sir Caspar 


Purdon Clark.” Sir Caspar Purdon Clark was elected. 

A motion to expunge a portion of the Board of Directors’ 
report relating to the competition for the Cook County Court- 
house, amended to read, “for the reason that it is claimed that 
the information given in the report is incorrect,” was passed 
after lengthy discussion. 

An amendment to Article II. of the by-laws was: 

Articie II. 
Section 1. Second Paragraph. 

“An architectural draughtsman, who is over thirty years of age, 
who shall have fulfilled all the other requirements of Associate 
Membership, may, in the discretion of the Board of Directors, 
be recommended for Associate Membership, and may be elected 
as provided in the case of candidates for Associate Membership.” 


This was passed by a unanimous vote, after discussion. The 
discussion was upon an amendment to the amendment which 
proposed to insert after the word “age,’ as follows: “Or an 


architectural or 
archeological research,’ and it was courteously developed that 
the Institute eagerly desired to have the gentlemen so described 
within its ranks as Honorary or Corresponding Members rather 
than as Associate Members. 

A motion “that it be resolved by the A. I 


architect engaged in professional education or 


A. to adopt the rules 


regarding competitions proposed by Mr. Mundie” was, after 
much illuminating discussion, unanimously re-committed. 
A resolution inviting the Institute to co-operate with the 


Architectural League of America in the consideration of means 
for the providing of scholarships in the universities for techni- 
cal education and in architectural schools, was referred to the 
3oard of Directors with request to communicate with Chapters 
before reporting. 

A resolution of the last convention, looking to the preserva- 
tion of Richardson’s Pittsburgh Court-house from contemplated 
changes calculated to destroy the proportion and unity of a build- 
ing “of unusual dignity and merit,’ was renewed, and the con- 
vention was informed of steps taken on the previous resolution. 

The President and Secretary were empowered to take all 
steps necessary to make felt this protest of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects against the proposed changes, which look to 
the addition of three stories to the height of the building in 
question, one of the most important works of the late H. H 
Richardson. 

President Frank Miles Day called Mr. Gilbert to the chair 
and presented a motion looking toward the standardizing 
of specifications in classes of work which are more or less 
the same for all architects. He moved a standing-committee of 
five upon Specification, to report to the Board and Chapters and 
to the Convention of next January. Changed to a “special” com- 
mittee, the motion was unanimously adopted. 

\fter much other business of a miscellaneous character, the 
Secretary was instructed to send a telegram of greeting to Mr. 
W. L. B. Jenney, ill on the Pacific Coast; and President Day 
declared the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects adjourned, sine die 





CONCRETE BLOCKS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE subject of building with concrete blocks received a large 
T share of attention at the annual meeting of the National 

Association of Cement Users held at Milwaukee January 
9 to 12, but it was very evident that the makers of these blocks 
not comprehend the requirements of architectural design. 
\ paper by Mr. Louis H. Gibson, architect, of Indianapolis, was 
presented, dealing with the subject of “Cement-Block Archi 
tecture.” This outlined the requirements to be considered, the 
of blocks, the deficiencies in their 
design, and especially the failure of the block-makers to under 
stand their relation to architectural work. Instances were cited 
where the makers could not, or would not, conform to architects’ 
plans, one reason being that the machines in some cases only 
turn out blocks of a few sizes, and if these do not happen to 
fit the dimensions as laid out on the plans, the plans must be 
disregarded or the blocks cut, this latter plan resulting usually 
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in a very unsightly appearance and arrangement of joints. 
The paper was not at all to the liking of the block-makers, but 
their failure to appreciate it only served to show more forcibly 
the accuracy of the position taken by the author, and by many 
ther architects who have considered the matter. 

\ paper by Mr. C. E. Watson, of Toronto, described a num- 
ber of banks and other buildings erected in Canada with the cast 
stone of which he is a manufacturer. Much of this stone is 
dressed by hand, just as if it were quarry-stone, and it is used 
more in large blocks than in the form of the ordinary building 
block. Some of the buildings are of very pleasing appearance, 
but they are not typical of ordinary block construction. It is a 
I le, concrete-block buildings have not been 


hitect 


rchitecturally pleasing, and several speakers paid their respects 
monotonous and unattractive appearance of 
block, which is but a poor imitation 

Professor Newberry 
the sheet-steel imitation-stone front sometimes 


to the generally 
the common “rock face” 


the cheapest kind of stone masonry. 


classed it with 


used. One gentleman advocated the rock-face block for the 
reason that it would not show hair-cracks, but it was explained 
to him that such cracks need not occur in properly made blocks. 


In regard to the waterproofing of concrete blocks, about 
which so much is being said, it was shown that this is a very 
| utter with well-made blocks; in fact, such blocks are 
practically no more absorbent than good quarry-stone, and an 
absolutely watertight block is undesirable. The fact that the 
industry has suffered seriously from careless and incompetent 
work and from the overdrawn statements of block-machine 
salesmen was made very evident by some of the speakers. Yet 





among the numerous exhibits of blocks and block-machines, 
samples were to be seen and statements heard which could not 
but adversely prejudice any technical or artistic visitor. The 
possibilities of concrete-block construction are very wide, and 
the concrete-block industry is undoubtedly destined to enjoy an 
important future, but it has not yet “arrived” from the architec- 
tural standpoint 

In the discussion, it was shown that art as well as mere 
building’ must enter into architectural construction, but that 
on the other hand the architect is the proper judge of what is 
art and beauty. He should, therefore, try to instruct the block- 
maker, and not hold” aloof while at the same time criticising 
the latter’s faults and shortcomings. But it must be said that 
he average maker of blocks does not appear to be at all open 


1 


to receive such instruction. All he wants is to put up a build- 
ing, and of his ability and competence to do this he has no doubts 
whatever. 

The fireproof properties of concrete blocks were dealt with 
by Mr. Edward T. Cairns in his report for the Committee on 
Fireproofing and Insurance. He pointed out that hollow blocks 
in walls or floors usually present only one surface to the direct 
attack of fire and the consequence is that that side or face of the 
block expands readily and irresistibly under the influence of 
he heat, while the other three sides receiving much less heat do 

as rapidly, with the result that the hottest 
side breaks away from the others. This has been demonstrated 
in actual fires and experimental tests for both concrete and 


not expand nearly 


tile Failure from this cause would naturally occur soonest in 
blocks having a thin shell, inasmuch as the thinner the shell of 
1e block towards the fire, the more quickly it will heat through 
und consequently expand. Therefore, if you would have a 
ck stand a hot fire, make the webs thick. 

This breaking by unequal expansion has sometimes been re 
uursting due to pressure of steam or gases gen- 
rated in the jarge hollow space or cell of the block, but a very 
rief analysis ot the conditions will easily disprove any such 
deduction.. In the first place, there is generally no means of 
getting water into the interior of a block and no probability of 
gases from other sources being introduced therein, but if it 

, 

i 


weTe poOssiD 


[ e to get gas or steam into the interior space these 


have so many 


re so continuous in a wall or floor and 
vents to the atmosphere at the top of the wall or through mor 


tar joints that the accumulation of pressure (estimated at 25 to 


celuis a 


an ordinary small block would be 
In connection with 


cks, as in the case of monolithic concrete. good materials, 


50 Ibs.) necessary to burst 
an impossibility under working conditions 
plenty of cement, careful curing, and above all intelligent work 
manship, produce the most fireproof results 

The insurance companies are giving very liberal credit to so- 
called fireproof buildings of concrete construction, practicaHy 


| 
the same as allowed for other types, as .a rule. They are not. 


however, recognizing concrete-blocks as the equivalent of good 
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brick, for the reason that such tests as these have had in labora- 
tory and field do not warrant it. This is no doubt due partly, 
if not chiefly, to the fact that a large proportion of the blocks 
made, up to this time, have been of an inferior grade, made with- 
out due regard to the known requirements of a good product; 
and in the matter of insurance-rates, as in other respects, good 
material has been made to suffer for the failings of the too large 
proportion of poor material. 





THE SAFEGUARDING OF LIFE IN THEATRES.’—ILI. 

ONCERNING the design of smoke-vents, those I have seen 

in actual use have been, with hardly an exception, imper- 

fect pieces of mechanical design. At certain of the most 

recent New York theatres | have found the type which appears to 
be the favorite for meeting the New York building law set with 
such a clearance as to give a very unnecessary degree of ventila- 
tion which tempts the theatre-hands to stop the draught by some 
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FIG. 3.—DESIGN FOR SMOKE-VENT, WITH HINGED SHUTTERS. 


means that may prove dangerous. It is, moreover, so heavy and 
unwieldy that it cannot be frequently tested by opening and clos- 
ing, and to wait for the burning of a hempen cord to open a de 
vice of this kind should be regarded as criminal negligence when 
it can be done so much better and quicker by the automatic 
fusible-link. 

To meet the proper suggestion that one should not merely 
criticise without presenting a better device, and as a means of 
illustrating that the problem can be solved along various lines 
of design, I have worked out the two. models. shown in. the 


Extracts from the annual address of Mr. John R. Freeman, President of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers,—Continued from page 25, 
No. 1569. 
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Acéompanying drawings, Figs. 3 to 7. I am certain that with 
experience, these designs could be improved upon. 

It is best the total area of one-tenth the stage be sub-divided 
into four independent units. The fundamental requirements are 
as follows: 

(1) Absolute certainty 
of opening by force of 
gravity, in spite of neg- 
lect, rust, dirt, frost, 
snow or expansion by 
heat, twisting or warping 
of the framework. 

(2) Quickness of 
opening to be secured by 
automatic links of the 
thinnest metal practic- 
able and also by con- 
trolling the doors by a 
cord run down to the 
prompter’s stand and to 
the station of the stage 
fire-guard. 

(3) The operative 
mechanism of the smoke- 
vent should be simple 








Sive Evevarion, 


and massive, designed 
not as a watchmaker 
would build it, but more 
according to the stand- 
ards of railroad service 
or rolling-mill practice. 
The counterpoise weights 
should be heavy and a 
constant tension on the 
release-cord of upward FIG. 4.—DETAIL OF COUNTERWEIGHT: 
of 25 lbs., so that rust, 
cobwebs or temperature changes might not be of noticeable effect 
in the resistance to be overcome. 

(4) The vent should be of such form that it can be tested 
daily or at least at the 
weekly inspection by 
partially opening it, ” 
preferably closing it ye? 
again by means of the ‘ 
cord running to the 
prompter’s stand. It 
may perhaps add to the 
safety if it is of such 
design that it can be 
used whenever needed 
for the ordinary ventila- 
tion of the stage, sum 








ble links are inserted in each of the four branches of the cord. 
No sprinkler should be placed up within the monitor containing 
these links, and care should be taken that the links are of a thin, 
quickly sensitive type. 

In the second design, Figs. 5 and 6, the sliding type is used. 
This obviously cannot be used as an ordinary ventilator in rainy 
days. The special effort in remodeling this from the current 
New York type has been, first, to place the glass in the vertical 
side so that no necessity for a wire screen remains. Second, 
to provide a better track and qs 
trucks and arrange the joints 
so that the leakage of air 
through the clearance space < 
would not tempt the janitor SS 

TIA, Fusible % 
to close the space by some- GZ link, 
thing that may interfere with 
the sliding open, Y 

A third sketch, Fig. 7, WY. 
shows an arrangement of a y 
safety ventilating shutter that GZ Ger 
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sometimes can be conve- & 4 LLEZ 
miently placed in the brick ; ipa 


wall near the top of the rig- G 
ging-loft. GY 
The second safeguard im P 
order otf importance is in m} FIG. 7.—VENTILATING SHUTTER FOR A 
RIGGING-LOFT 





opinion a complete equipment 


of automatic sprinklers over the stage and throughout all rooms 
and nooks and corners, except in the auditorium. I unhesitatingly 
recommend them as the best of all known means for promptly 
controlling a fire that has once got good hold of the scenery upon 
the stage of a theatre. 

It has been claimed that under the high rigging-loft of a the 
atre, sprinklers at a distance of 60 or perhaps &0 ft. above the 
oor of the stage would be so remote from the flames that they 
would not open with sufficient promptness to be of material ser 
vice. I am confident that this is untrue. The hot air from a 
fire quickly travels over a vertical distance of 60 or 80 ft. Not 
more than five to ten seconds’ time would be required for this, 

+, and the conditions for 
_— — pocketing and confining 

SEIT as the heat in a small area 
WEEE Se SRR hie: Say SES in the top of the rig 
ging-loft of a theatre 
are much more favora- 
ble than in many por- 


oss 





tions of factories wher 
sprinklers are found to 
work successfully (one 
series should be plac ! 
below the gridiron and, 
preferably, another s¢ 





Vdd / { it ries above it, these not 








mer or winter, rain or MAN an <cenee : GY, 

shine, thereby keeping 4 Cae Ba being vertically over 
it under constant view He rer ey H ‘ ; rT ° ’ 7 * one another. Those in 
and bringing into im- HE the top series ‘are as 
mediate notice any dif- re likely to open first, but 
ficulty about its open- [es] it is well to be liberal 
ing or lack of repair FIG. 5.—DESIGN FOR SMOKE-VENT, WITH SLIDING SHUTTER ind provide both series. 


In the first of these 
designs, shown in Figs. 3 and 4, the & ft. * 12 ft. opening, of 
which four would be needed over the stage of ordinary size, has 
a roof for protection from rain and vertical sides that contain four 
small windows for} .— 
admitting daylight | 
to the rigging-loft, 
but which can be 
closed by ordinary 
window-shades for 
dark scenes. Ali 
necessity for the 
wire screen is 








avoided. The four a 
shutters fall out- a 
ward lest the pres- Pre 

sure of the up FIG. 6.—DETAIL OF SLIDING SHUTTER. 


draught tend to hold 

them shut, and are pulled open by force of gravity, opening to 
the full area called for. The pull on the rope holds them agaivis: 
their seat which, if made with a thin edge pressing loosely 
against fibrous material, as shown, will be more tight against coid 
air draughts than a common window sash or house door. Fusi- 


A line should also run 
along the lower outer edge of each fly-gallery. With care, a 
skilful sprinkler fitter can readily place and guard all the heads 
and pipes so that the danger of breakage need be no greater thay 
in a factory. The 162-degree solder should be used. 
Stage-scenery, while exposed to very rapid ignition, is equally 
well exposed to very rapid drenching, and the fact that we have 
so few actual records of what sprinklers can do in controlling 
a fire on the stage is due to the few instances where sprinklers 
have been installed in theatres, or have had an opportunity to 
demonstrate the work of which they are capable. At least there 
have been no failures, and we have one notable success to their 
credit, and this in a case where they had been put into a theatre 
because a factory manager who was one of the stockholders had 
been satisfied of their efficiency by fires that they had extinguished 
in his cotton mill. This was at a theatre in Woonsocket, R. L., 
in which a gauze piece took fire from the border-lights prior 
to the performance, and sprinklers opened under the gridiron 65 
ft. above the floor while other sprinklers opened under the roof 
80 ft. from the floor. At theatres in Philadelphia, New York 
City and Providence, R. I., there have been notable instances 
of fires, when the audience was absent, from spontaneous com 
bustion and overturned lamps, where the sprinkler extinguished 
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the flames; and from Manchester, England, a case is reported 
of a fire in a “gauze sky,” between the acts, extinguished by four 
sprinklers 30 tt. above the flies, so promptly, that although the 
stage and scenery were wet, the performance went on without 
the audience knowing just what had been going on while the 
curtain was down. 

A leading argument against automatic-sprinklers has been the 
possibility that they would break open when there was no fire 
and thus injure the scenery. We have statistics to show how 
extremely small this danger really is. The records when I last 
compiled them showed that out of a total of something over 
3,000,000 sprinkler-heads, scattered through more than 2,000 dif- 
ferent factories, losses from premature discharge were occurring 
at the rate of about 50 sprinkler-heads breaking open per year. 
This proportion of one sprinkler in each 60,000 springing a-leak 
per year, when applied to the conditions in a theatre that would 
commonly have less than 150 -sprinkler-heads over the stage, 
although they were put in both under and over the gridiron and 
under the fly-galleries, would give a probability at any one par- 
ticular theatre of a leak once in 400 years. Should we admit, 
what is not certain, that the danger of knocking one of these 
sprinklers open by a blow is greater in the theatre than in the 
factory with its moving machinery, it is plain that this danger 
of leakage is no just ground for excluding sprinklers from over 
a theatre stage. Our insurance companies do not hesitate to 
recommend them for a packing and storage room above a quarter- 
million dollars’ worth of delicate silks or finest textiles, and so 
little do we fear the premature discharge that in the fire-insur- 
‘e we guarantee against this water-damage with no additional 
large. 

‘he idea that the fine spray or rain of water from a single 
opened sprinkler-head, falling vertically and probably invisible 
to most of the audience, could produce a panic within the audi- 
ence, however much it might disturb the chorus is too absurd 
for serious argument. Sprinklers, although not so generally 
used over the stage as they ought to be, have been introduced 
here and there, and in some cities quite generally. I now have 
the record of about 150 theatres that have been fitted with sprink- 
lers. I have sent a circular letter to the managers of many of 
these theatres asking for their experience. In no case did I 
receive an adverse cfiticism, and, in the majority of cases, they 
speak in most appreciative terms of the value of this safeguard. 





(To be continued.) 


“THE GLAMOR OF CROOKED BUILDING.” 
, \ HE laws of fair play require that we should reprint, as fol- 





lows, the rejoinder that The Builder makes to Professor 

Goodyear’s reply to its original sweeping condemnation of 
his theories: Professor Goodyear appears to be sending round 
among the architectural profession an elaborate pamphlet as a 
counterblast to our leading article of September 23, in the course 
of which he implies that our opinion on the subject is not worth 
consideration. In that case, it seems strange that he should have 
gone to so much trouble and expense in publishing a reply to it. 
We have no intention of entering into anything like a controversy 
on the subject, but we do not think this kind of document should 
be allowed to be sent round without a word or two from us in re- 
gard to its misrepresentations. The very first sentence conveys a 
completely wrong impression—that we declined to publish the first 
instalment of Professor Goodyear’s reply to us in the course of 
his lectures at Edinburgh. A short report of the lecture was sent 
to us by the Hon. Secretary of the Edinburgh Association, but 
there was nothing about it to intimate that it was in any 
special sense a reply to us, and we declined to find space for it 
because we did not attach any value to Professor Goodyear’s 
theories, and therefore did not think it necessary to occupy our 
space in reporting his lecture. As to the present “Reply,” Pro- 
fessor Goodyear’s method seems to be to ignore our actual argu- 
ment and to find fault with us for not having said something else 
which had no bearing on it. As an example, Professor Goodyear 
asserts that the plan of the front wall of St. Mark’s has a curve 
inward of 10 inches, and that this is an intentional refinement. 
We reproduced his plan in order to show that the plan of St. 
Mark’s is most carelessly set out, with hardly a right angle or 
two parallel walls; and we said that it was preposterous to sup- 
pose that people who set out the whole building in so careless a 
manner should suddenly have been seized with a passion for 
minute refinements in setting out one wall, not to speak of the 
fact that to set it out hollow was, in respect of architectural effect, 
exactly the wrong thing to do. To this Professor Goodyear re- 


plies that it is not his plan, but Signor Saccardo’s, and that he 
said so. What has that to do with our argument? He also 
asserts that we misrepresented him as attaching any intention to 
the irregularities of the ground plan. We did nothing of the 
kind. We said: 

“No one who looks at that plan can pretend, we think, to dis- 
cern any guiding motive for the irregularity of the direction of 
the walls; nor, as far as we understand him, does Mr. Goodyear 
venture on any such suggestion in regard to it.” 

Our sole point was that as all the plan was carelessly set out, 
it was to be presumed that the curve (if it is a curve) in the front 
wall was carelessness also. The sentence about “the vagaries in 
plan which are included . as having some architectural 
intention” had no reference to the St. Mark’s plan, as any one who 
read the article might have seen; it referred to the various irregu- 
lar and oblique-lined plans which are included in the illustrated 
catalogue, we presume because they are supposed to illustrate his 
theories, or else why are they there ?' 

We fear we must deprive Professor Goodyear of his jubilation 
over another little point—viz., that he had called a certain diagram 
“Asymmetric scheme in arcades,” while we called it “A Symmetric 
scheme.” We wrote “A-Symmetric”’ with a hyphen, which we 
consider a better orthography; either by accident, or because the 
printer’s reader misunderstood it, the hyphen was dropped out, 
and the mistake escaped the editor's notice till too late. In any 
case the sentence was merely a quotation of the title of the dia- 
gram, and there being a clerical error in it had nothing to do with 
the argument. We went on to say: 

“It is not a scheme at all, there is no rule or purpose in it; if 
the spacing was wider in the middle and narrower at the ends or 
the reverse, there would be something in it; but the differences 
are quite irregular, and without any system at all, and we are con- 
vinced that they are simply carelessness, or a conviction that it 
was not worth while to divide them equally.” 

Now, in our opinion, Professor Goodyear must have known, or 
ought to have seen, that that mistake was a misprint of some 
kind; it was impossible that he could really have supposed that 
the editor of this journal did not know the meaning of “asym- 
metric,” and to quote it in that way as a separate sentence, with- 
out the context, seems to us a piece of adroit misrepresentation. 

In reference to this point, of irregular spacing, Professor Good- 
year seems to think we are crushed by the fact that Penrose found 
irregular spacings in the Parthenon, and irregular widths of 
abacus, and believed that they were intentional. Professor 
Goodyear does not seem quite to understand that we do not take 
opinions ready-made from other people, however illustrious. We 
accept Penrose’s evidence absolutely for facts, but we do not 
therefore accept his reasoning; we do our own reasoning. We 
consider that Penrose was mistaken in his view, and we have 
always thought so. Penrose noted that the abaci of the north 
flank of the Parthenon “are of various sizes and decrease from 
east to west, but not according to any fixed law”; we find that 
we had underlined the latter word in pencil in our copy many 
years ago. The principle is very simple. When you find varia- 
tions in line or size made on a consistent system and which lead 
to a consistent result, it is reasonable to suppose that they were 
intentional. When they show no consistent system and lead to no 
consistent result, it is unreasonable to think so. That is the 
whole thing in a nutshell. 

In regard to the west front of Peterborough, we question very 
much the suggestion, quoted by Professor Goodvear, that the 
front had gone over before the vault was put in. It is possible 
(if we may dare to make the suggestion!) that we know more 
about Peterborough than he does. A good many years ago, be- 
fore the scare about the dangerous state of the front arose, we 
remember Mr. Irvine, the well-known clerk of works, who knew 
every stone of the building, taking us up on to the nave roof to 
see how the mass of the west front had separated bodily from the 
masonry behind it. Now, if that had happened when the front 
had just been finished, the medieval builders would have made it 
good. As that was not the case, it is obvious that a great portion 
at least of the settlement must have taken place at a later time, so 
that we do not think there is very much in the assumption that 
the front had gone over from the first, at all events not to any- 
thing like its present condition. 


1In regard to St. Mark’s, it seems we are to believe that the bad nature 
of the ground, shown by the irregularity of the floor, only exists under 
the floor, where there is no weight on it; that where the walls rest it is 
an excellent foundation, and St. Mark’s is in a perfectly sound condition! 
Yet we read not many weeks back in the Times that St. Mark’s was struc 
turally in so precarious a condition that the gravest anxiety was felt 
about it. 
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Professor Goodyear recites in his pamphlet some of the com- 
plimentary honors which have been conferred upon him, we sup- 
pose as an indication that we ought to treat his views with more 
respect. We also used to regard Professor Goodyear as a very 
clever man; we remember some investigations of his on the origin 
and history of the Ionic volute which struck us as most interesting 
and valuable. Our complaint is that he has become too clever. 
He has apparently been carried away with the idea that he has 
caught sight of a kind of new Promised Land in architectural 
investigation, and has become téte montée on the subject. Every- 
thing seems to show itself to him in the light of an architectural 
refinement, and in this faith he has made a collection of examples, 
which he calls “architectural refinements,” of which we believe 
the majority arose from accidental causes or from dilapidations, 
and of which, if they did not so arise—if it could be proved be- 
yond doubt that they were intentional—ought rather to be called 
“architectural blunders.” We are told, for instance, that the 
lower story of Notre Dame leans outward 11 inches, the second 
story 4 inches, while the remainder is vertical; and we are asked 
to believe that this has been done deliberately. Will Mr. Good- 
year, or will any one, tell us what possible advantage of archi- 
tectural effect was to be served by such a lunatic method of butld- 
ing? And is not the probability merely that they found out that 
they had been careless in plumbing in the lower part, and were 
more careful afterwards? And on the evidence of Mr. Prior, 
whose work is reviewed in the previous article, and who under- 
stands the spirit of medieval architecture better than most men, 
the idea of there being a constant search after “refinements” of 
this kind is quite contrary to the whole spirit and system of 
medieval building. As to Professor Goodyear’s rather sneering 
remark that the Builder is the only paper which has been entirely 
opposed to his views, we regard it as one of the best compliments 
that could have been paid to us, and Mr. Goodyear will perhaps 
be surprised (even shocked) to learn that the week our article 
was printed we received two communications from architects, 
both of whom are specially learned—one of them distinguished— 
in archeological studies, expressing their great satisfaction at our 
having taken such a decided stand against these absurdities. And 
as to our title, “The Crooked Building,’ which has given Pro- 
fessor Goodyear such offense, we think it exactly expresses 
the situation. He has been carried away by a vision of archi- 
tectural refinements pervading every twist and distortion in an- 
cient buildings; he has spent in the measurement of them an un- 
remitting diligence and in their attempted interpretation an 
almost pathetic ingenuity; but he has forgotten to take with him 
one sober companion whom neither architect nor architectural 
critic can afford to dispense with—viz., Common Sense. 
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MAUSOLEUM FOR JOHN D. ARCHBOLD, ESQ., SLEEPY HOLLOW CEM- 
ETERY, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. MESSRS, MORRIS, BUTLER & 
RODMAN, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Archbold Mausoleum is planned to contain 12 sarcophagi 
—three on each ot four sides, the other two sides being occu- 
pied by the entrance door and a large stained-glass window. 
The core of the building consists of brick walls and Guastavino 
tile domes, the inner dome serving for the mosaic-work, while 
the outer tile dome was built principally as a centre for the 
granite work. There is an air-space carried entirely around 
the building, varying from three inches, in the walls and but- 
tresses, to three feet, at the crown of the dome. Copper gut- 
ters at the base of the air-space, at the floor level, carry to 
drains the water-of-condensation, while ventilation is supplied 
to the air-space by openings above the tops of the buttresses. 
The exterior is of Troy white granite, except for the carved 
panels on the buttresses, which are of pink Milford granite. 
The decoration of the interior consists of marble and glass 
mosaic. The faces of the catacombs are of Montarride Sienna 
marble, while the shafts of the pilasters and the counter-pilas- 
ters are of green Connemara, the bases, caps and the framing 
of catacombs being of white marble slightly tinted. The mar- 
bles used in the walls are found in the mosaic floor, with a 
centre of “rouge antique.” From the springing of the arches, 
the entire surface of the dome and pendentives is covered with 
glass-mosaic in the deep tones (blues and greens predominat- 
ing) of the mosaics in St. Vitale, the Tomb of Galla Placidia, 
etc. This work is extremely rough in execution, from which it 
gains greatly in effect. Credit should be given for this work and 
for the stained-glass window to Mr. Heinigke, who made the 


cartoons and executed the work from the architects’ sketches 
and color studies. 

The bronze grille at the entrance and the small grilles in the 
side windows are rather original in treatment. The contractors 
were, for mason work, etc. Norcross Bros.; mosaic-work, 
Heinigke & Bowen; bronze-work, John Williams. 

INTERIOR DETAILS OF THE SAME, 
PLANE AND ELEVATIONS OF THE SAME, 
LIBRARY OF FURMAN UNIVERSITY, GREENVILLE, S. C. MR. FRANK E. 
PERKINS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Library of Furman University contains 99,400 cu. feet and 
the bids show a cost of 29 cents per cu. foot without stacks, 
as shown in the drawings. It is specified to be of red brick, 
Indiana limestone trimmings, granite steps, white oak finish, 
furnace heat, and a fireproof stack-room supplied with rolling 
steel shutters. A Librarian’s-room will be included in the 
stack construction which will cost $4,000 more. 

ELEVATIONS OF THE SAME. 
PLANS OF THE SAME. 
THE MINOR CHATEAUX OF FRANCE—PLATES 9-14 

The typical plan of the smaller chateaux is seen in that of 
Martainville, illustrated in the first number of these ‘Minor 
Chateaux.” Here the rooms form a rectangular or nearly 
square block with circular defensive towers at the four corners 
The entrance is in the middle of the fagade and emphasized by 
a bay which extends above the roof in the form of an octagonal 
tower. The second story of the bay is occupied by the apse of 
the chapel and enriched on the exterior so as to express the 
character of the room within. The staircase tower is in the 
middle of the rear facade and terminates the most prominent, 
or at least, the highest of the many turret roofs. The landings 
of this staircase give direct access to the principal rooms on each 
floor as well as affording communication between the stories, 
thus making the staircase serve as an embryo corridor or a 
kind of vertical hall. The defensive entrance—the gate pro 
tected by drawbridge and portcullis—was, in the example at 
Martainville, a portion of the defensive wall, while a moat 
surrounded the chateau and its dependencies. In many other 
examples these military features were incorporated in the 
main building, as in the Chateau de Maintenon. 

Interesting examples remain of the independent fortified en- 
trance-gateway of many Gothic chateaux, now freed, however, 
from the fortified wall. Of those remaining of the Renaissance 
period, the illustrations of St. Agil, Chaizé-sur-Loire and Rou- 
may form interesting examples. 

The persistency of defensive features as architectural or 
decorative elements might form an interesting topic for investi- 
gation by the archeologist. Certainly the Gothic machicola- 
tions finally merged into the shell cornice of the Renaissanc¢ 
and by the omission of the shell later in the Henris’ time, the 
transition from a Gothic military feature to a Classical modillion 
cornice was complete. The towers of the Gothic chateaux, purely 
defensive in their origin and designed to meet the attacks of the 
weapons of their day, gradually grew impotent as means of 
defense according as the improvement in arms of offense out 
ran their strength. As the general defense became entrusted 
to the State, the only protection needed for the smaller chateaux 
was that against surprises by marauders. Yet as late as the times 
of the Henris loop-holes for musketry or a casemate for a light 
gun are to be found protecting the entrance and approach. 

Now that the corner tower was useless as a defense—it had 
already become square on the interior (see Martainville)—it 
was made in some instances square on the exterior, and in 
others reduced to a small corbelled corner tower as at Agues- 
seau and Lion-sur-Mer, 

As a square tower it was still roofed independently and its 
projection from the body of the building varied considerably 
in different examples and at different periods: as the archi 
tectural veil covering them grew Classical, the independence of 
these features became less pronounced. In the work of to-day. 
can one not in the “end pavilion” see traces of the grim old 
Gothic tower? 

In chateaux built on a or | plan the stair- 
cases were in the interior angle and, in this position, they gave 
direct access from the landings to the rooms. Halls and corridors 
had not become features in planning nor did they until late in 
the Renaissance 

Examples of this type of plan are found in the Chateau de Lion- 
sur-Mer (Plate 14) and in the so-callled House of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and the Chateau d’Avisé illustrated in our issue for Octo- 
ber 7, 1905. 
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\s for material, brick and stone, in these examples of the early 
Francis I, run riot. The simple brick diaper 
instance, or brick and square blocks of 
kind of checkerboard effect. Striking as these 
when half buried among the trees or soft- 
sparkle, a vivacity is certainly given which 


Renaissance of 
is used in nearly 
stone 


latter 


every 
form a 
contrasts are, 
ened by distance a 
is charming 

lwo small hotels de ville are here added, for, although the 
attempt has been made to confine this subiect of minor chateaux 


to buil 


lings without the walls of cities, these buildings are well 
worth a glance. The example at Loiret is interesting in com- 
position and in the diaper pattern of its brickwork. The Hotel 


de-Ville at Beaugeney is an architectural jewel, so delicate and 
charmirg is its detail, and its unsymmetrical composition and 
traditional corner towers—here shrunk to oriels—justify it being 
included lhe restorations proposed, perhaps now completed, 
are shown in the measured drawing. ee A 
HOTEL DE VILLE, BEAUGENCY, FRANCE. 
HOTEL DE VILLE, LOIRET, FRANCE—CHATEAU DE ST, GERMAIN DE 
LIVET, CALVADOS, FRANCE, 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, NEWARK, N. J. 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE LOGGIA: PRUDENTIAL 


MR. GEORGE B, POST, 


RC OF rHE SAME BUILDINGS. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


DETAIL CF 


IrogUoIs THEATRE OWNER TO BE TRIED.—Judge Kavanaugh 
recently overruled the motion made by the attorney for William 
J. Davis to quash the indictments charging involuntary man 
slaughter in connection with the Iroquis Theatre fire. Under the 
decision, Mr. Davis will now be compelled to stand trial in the 
criminal court, 

Our PRE-EMINENCE IN Agt.—A nation is known by the com- 


pany it keeps. The nations which impose a tax on the importa 


tion of works of art are China, Turkey, Persia, New Zealand, 
Sierra Leone, the Bahamas, Fiji, the Gold Coast of Africa, and 
the United States of America. China taxes art importations 5 
per cent urkey, & per cent.; Sierre Leone, 10 per cent., and 
the United States 20 per cent. Even in bad company we are 
pre-eminent.—Chicago Tribune. 


Paris.—The Godefroy Museum is the 
honors a notable private collection of docu- 
of a architectural history of the city. M. 
gathered in his home, near the Jardin des Plantes, 
the of Selenite of Paris as it is to-day, old maps 
of the city and architectural fragments of demolished buildings. 
The Government has recently shown an interest in the collection, 
Parisians are now hoping that the Government may 
erect a public museum for a comprehensive collection of the 
Such a collection would do much toward pre- 
picturesque Medieval and 
disappearing from the city.—N. Y. 
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CuristiAN SymMpBots IN Ecypt.—Among all the traces which 
he hand of succeeding ages has left upon the sculptured wails 
and painted columns of the shrines at Phila—traces of which few 
vivid than the colors laid on in the Ptolemaic time 
so deep and melancholy interest as the Christian 
symbols which give token before what power it was that the 
old Egyptian idolatry fell at last. It is true the Persian fire- 
worshipper had overturned, and rent, and shivered temples and 
images; but all in vain. He who shattered the Persian power, 
the Mace: loath wild goat, was tamed by the cold, stony glare of 
the world-old colossal gods of Egypt, and the very horns upon 
his shaggy forehead, straight and sharp as a Macedonian sword- 
blade, curled and into the twisted ornaments of the 
sheepish countenance of a solemn criosphinx. Alexander became 
th Greek religion and Greek art alike, when, in 


he son of Amun 
of Greek despotic dynasties, they had come back to their 


appear more 


none have 


curved 


compan 


cradle again, did, as might do the sons of some prim, old-fash- 
ioned family, who, returning with new-fangled dress and notions 
from long foreign travel, should, for filial reverence, cramp 


thought, mince speech and cut their cloth to the fashion of the 
antiquated household rules once more. Rome did little else in 
turn, and though among Egyptian ruins a round arch of Roman 
itself in places, and though upon the walls of a 


span uprears 


TIONS.—Gen. 


certain building at Luxor, between the great portico and the 
Temple of Isis, paintings have been uncovered of Roman type, 
yet hawks, and rams, and owls, and ostrich feathers—the snake, 
the goose, the scarabee—come still together, in varied combina- 
tions, to form cartouches, which record the names of an Augustus, 


or an Antonine, a Tiberius or a Trajan, upon shrines where 
Kneph, and Pasht, and Horus still preside. Nay, as we have 


learned from the biting verse of the satirist soldier, Osiris and 
Iris had invaded the capital of their invaders, and the proud 
Roman matrons of the latter day had stooped to the foreign 
superstition that lustrations for which the yellow waters of 
Father Tiber were all too impure, must be performed with the 
not more limpid waters of the browner Nile. But on the pillars 
of deserted Phila, as on those indeed of Karnak’s more gigantic 
pile, the simple crosses carved upon the stone tell of a different 
tale. Those graven crosses on the pillars, as the mark of the 
forest lord upon the forest trees, told their doom; and, uncut as 
they still remain, those trees, we know, were felled. Egypt was 
Christian from Pelusium to Phila; ay, and yet far beyond.— 
The Architect. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE.—In an article in the Manchester 
Guardian under this heading, “F. M. [Professor Simpson] 
says: 

“In Indian architecture the buildings of some races are all 
lintelled, whilst others are arched and domed. ‘An arch never 
sleeps,’ says the Hindu proverb, and the Hindu, therefore, doubts 
its stability and leaves He spans his openings 
by beams—by a single one if the space be narrow, by many if it 
be of considerable width. In the latter case the beams are placed 
one on top of another, and each in turn projects in front of the 
next below, like a bracket. He does not object to the shape of 
the arch, or at all events he did not in the past. On the con- 
trary, he used the form frequently when building in stone. But 
true arch. He laid his stones, he laid his 
horizontally. In the north of India there are many Hindu 
domes, and one would have thought that these would have been 


it severely alone. 


his arch is not a 
beams, 


built as the Byzantines built them, and as we build them now. 
sut no: the same principle of beam on top of beam—in this case 
they cross one another, generally diagonally—is followed, until 


the opening at the top is sufficiently small to be closed by a single 
piece of stone. The Mahometans built quite differently. A 
mosque was not a mosque, a tomb not a tomb, unless it had an 
arch in it. For some time they were dependent on Hindu labor, 
and their arches, although of Saracenic form, are built in Hindu 
fashion. But about the middle of the fifteenth century they learned 
to build more correctly, and many of their subsequent arched open- 
ings are amongst the largest and finest in existence. Moreover, 
they built domes which can hold their own with any in Europe. 
lhe dome over the tomb of Mahmud at Bijapur is 135 ft. in diam- 
eer, practically the same width as the dome of Florence Cathe- 
dral. But the Floretine dome and the wall below it are the same 
in plan, octagonal, whereas the Indian dome is a circular one 
placed above a square. The difficulties of construction were thus 


increased enormously, and the manner in which they were 
overcome is both beautiful and ingenious.” 
GEN. BINGHAM’s APPRECIATION OF THE WHITE House ALTERA 


Theodore A. Bingham was major-domo at the White 
Heuse during President McKinley’s term and for a few months 
after President Roosevelt came into office. He was Col. Bingham 
then, and his official title was Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds. As such he had entire charge of the White House, 
the various Department buildings and the Washington Monument. 
Chat is, he was in control of all buildings used by the Executive 
branch of the Government. The Capitol, which is the home of 
the legislative branch of the Government, has its own superin- 
tendent. 

When Mr. Roosevelt came in and began agitating the remodel- 
ing of the White House he found in Col. Bingham a man who 
had decided ideas of his own as to what should and should not 
be done. Col. Bingham always maintained that the $750,000 
spent in remodeling the White House was wasted. After McKim, 
Mead & White had spent three-quarters of a million with no 
visible results except the removal of the fine cut-glass chandeliers 
in the East Room, the putting of a few heads of animals along 
the walls and the extensions or tunnels that lead to the entrance 
opposite the Treasury Building and the new Executive offices, 
Col. Bingham made a final survey of the work and said: “We 
have spent nearly a million and have added two bedrooms and 
some commodious cellars to the White House.’-—New York 
World. 
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Horizontal Centre-Crank Engines 





are entirely enclosed, provided with 
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watershed partitions, equipped with 
forced lubrication and absolutely free from the throwing of oil. Remov- 
able plates on the side of the frame, 
in the crank case, provide easy access to the reciprocating parts. Large 
Wearing surfaces are provided throughout; the main bearing and those 
for crank pin and valve slide being 


Metal. The crank-shaft is forged in a single piece with extra large pin 
and with balancing dise shrunk on. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Apparatus; 
Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam t-ngines, Electric Motors and Generating Sets: 
Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 


and handholes with oil-tight covers 


babbitted with Sturtevant White 


A Rites governor regulates the speed. 
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PROPOSALS. 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervis 
ing Architect, Washington, D, C., Jan. 20, 1905. 
—nSealed proposals will be received at this 
office until 8 o'clock Pp. M., on the 14th day 
of February, 1906, and then opened, for the 
installation of hydraulic lifts in the U. 8S. Cus- 
tom Hvuuse at baltimore, Maryland, in accord- 
ance with the drawing and specification, copies 
of which may be had, at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect, on application to this 
office, or the office of the Architects, Horn- 
blower & Marshall, 1609 H Street, Washington, 
nm ¢, JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. (1570-1571) 


POSITIONS OPEN. 


RAUGHTSMEN WANTED.—I need two 

good draughtsmen—one for general work 

ing drawings, the other for preliminary work, 

including perspective rendering. R,. H. HUNT, 
Architect, Chattanooga, Tenn. (1571) 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


b fet eee A first-class, educated and ex 
perienced architectural draughtsman, with 
sufficient technical knowledge ot construction 
to assume office charge and direct general 
architectural work. The applicant must be 
American bred; strictly sober, and reliable; to 
the right man we can offer a first-class perma- 
nent position with good salary; correspondence 
is solicited only for those who can fully meet 
the requirements named; no others need apply. 
BACON & HUBER, Architects, Toledo, Ohio. 
(1568-1574) 





ARTNERSHIP WANTED.—Man of experi 

ence and education, graduate of best arch- 
itectural school; thoroughly competent in de- 
sign and rendering; capable of conducting 
office work in all branches; now a member of 
firm doing good business, where he has full 
charge of office; desires, because of unsatis- 
factory climate, to change location; wishes to 
correspond with architect or architectural firm, 
with a view of partnership arrangement, where 
his part of the work would be on the above 
lines; would prefer as partner man of educa- 
tion along technical lines. of first rate business 
ability, with good practice, which could be 
improved by competent work in department of 
design, who would attend to all financial and 
business matters, the writing of specifications 
and contracts, to supervision of work and all 
matters not relating to the draughting depart- 
ment and decorative work. In replying, please 
state as fully as possible, amount of work in 
hund and in ee and generai character of 
present practice. Address “ETRURIAN,” care 
American Architect. New York City. 

(1570-1571) 


QS ENGINEER, technical edu- 
eation, age 32 years; with experience in 
shopwork and design of all classes of structural 
steel and masonry; would like position with 
architectural or engineering firm desiring man 
of such experience ; location Boston, Mass; ref- 
erences, Address ‘4-A.,” care of American 
Architect. (1570-1571) 











Kearny, N. J., January 27, 1906. 

The Trustees of the Free Public 
Library of the Town of Kearny, County 
of Hudson and State of New Jersey, 
propose to erect a Public Library 
Building in the aforesaid Town, on 
property situate on the southeast cor- 
ner of Kearny and Garfield Avenues, 
size of lot 100x100. The cost of the 
proposed building complete, without 
the furniture, not to exceed the sum of 
$25,000. 

The aforesaid trustees invite archi- 
tects to submit suitable plans with 
detail of construction for the aforesaid 
building on or before March 1, 1906, 
at 8 p. m., at the Town Hall, Kearny, 
N. J., at which time they will con- 
sider the plans and specifications. The 
trustees, however, reserve the right to 
reject any or all the plans which may 
be submitted at that time. All appli- 
cations signed by name. 

E. A. STRONG, Secretary. 


1571-1572 








FOR SALE. 
er SALE.—Architect’s library, drawings 
PY and specifications, from ten years prac 
tice in Eastern Iowa; also one Smith-Premier 
No. 2 Typewriter, nearly new. Address J. 
RICE, Detroit, Mich. (1570-1571) 


Architect S. Milton Eichberg is prepar- 
ing plans for an apartment building to be 
built at Wabash Ave. and 44th St., for Max 
Levy. It will be 3-story, 96 x 160 feet, and 
cost $80,000. 

Plans have been completed for the new 
building for the Chicago Automobile Club, 
at 243 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. It 
will be of brick and stone and will contain 
a garage, club rooms, restaurant and grill 
room, Cost, $75,000. Marshall & Fox, Chi 
cago, are architects. 

Plans have been completed for a store 
and apartment-house at 1711 North Clark 
St. for A. W. Greene. It will be 3 stories, 
100 x 150 feet; cost $60,000. H. E. Colcord 
is architect. 

Architect E. H. Turnoch has completed 
designs for a new apartment building at 
Garfield Park. It will be a 3-story building, 
102 x 116 feet, and cost about $80,000 

Architect George W. Maher has complet- 





ed plans for a 3-story apartment building 
for C. W. Foster, to be erected on Prairie 
\ve., near 43d St. It will contain 18 apart 
ments of 4and 5 rooms each. Cost, $40.000 

A large warehouse will be built at Blue 
Island and Ashland Aves., for the Kelley 
Maus Co., No, 1 West Lake St. Architect 
EK. O. Mayo has made designs for a 2-story 
building, 100 x 300 feet. It will be built 
of mill construction, costing about $120,000 

Architect Frederick Lindquist will take 
figures in two weeks for an apartment 
building to be built at the southwest corner 
of St. Louis Ave. and Fulton St. for W. A. 
Crayton. It will be 3-story, 75 x 106 feet 
Cost, $55,000. 

Sherman T. Cooper, Marquette building, 
will build an apartment at the southeast 
corner of Prairie Ave. and 46th St. It 
will be 3-story, Estimated to cost about 
$100,000. 

(Architect William G, Krieg has completed 
plans for an apartment building to be built 
at the southeast corner of Stewart Ave 
and 72d St. for Frederick J. Fadner, build- 
er, Hartford building, 140 Dearborn St 
Cost about $115,000. 

Architects Marshall & Fox have prepared 
plans for a clubhouse to be built on five 
acres of land on the lake shore, just south 
of Jackson Park, for the South Shore Coun 
try Club. It will be 3-story, 75 x 200 feet 
\t the north of the clubhouse, connected 
with same by a pergola, will be a casino, 
150 x 150 feet. Cost, $150,000. 

Architect Arthur Foster is preparing 
plans for an apartment building to be erect- 
ed at the southwest corner of Drexel Boul 
and 50th St., for Charles E. Bartley. It 
will be 3-story, 100 x 139 ft., and is estimat- 
ed to cost $100,000. 

CuHIprpEWA FALis, Wis.—Plans have been 
prepared by F. D. Orff, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for a new high-school for the Board of 
Education of this city Marble, stone, 
brick, etc. Cost, $75,000 Address M. S 
Bailey. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Plans are in course of 
preparation by Architect F. S. Barnum, su- 
perintendent of buildings for Board of 
Education, for a new school building at 
Lake and Watterson Sts., for an annex to 
the Outhwaite School and for an addition 
to the Halle School The Halle School an- 
nex will cost about $50,000. 
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[he plans for the proposed building to 
ye erected at the corner of Prospect and 
Sheriff Sts n the Doan property have 
been filed, the probable cost to be $100,000. 

Cuinton, lowa.—DeMolai Consistory, A 
\.S. R., will erect a temple, to cost $50,000. 

CourteNAY, N. D.—P. E. Schley, District 
Clerk, will receive bids until 2 p. m., April 
10, for the construction of a school-house 

Albion District 


DALLAS, TExAs.—Sanger Bros. have pur 


ased site on which to erect a 6 or 7-story 
brick and stone building to cost between 
$50,000 and $100,000. 

DAVENPORT, lowA.—Davenport Academy 
of Science has received a bequest of an 
art collection and library, with provision 
for the erecticn of a fireproof structure to 
nouse¢ then 

DENVER. Coto —Ground has been pur 
chased bv the Board of Education for a new 
high-school to be erected in North Denver 

cos $100,000 Henry Koepcke, 


and Club Associa- 


tion, it is stated, has secured a site on 
Glenarm St., and will erect a 5-story build 
ng, to cost $150,000, according to plans pre- 
pared by Wagner & Manning 

The Capitol Life Insurance Co., it is stat- 
ed, is contemplating the erection of an 8 


ulding, about $400,000 

Nes Mornes, Iowa.—Proudfoot & Bird, 
have plans about ready for the 

be erected for the First Methodist 
10th and Pleasant Sts. It will 

Cost, $100,000 


I 
architects, 
church t 
Society, at 
be of stone, 140 x 107 feet 
Dr. E. T. Hagerman, pastor 
Reports state that sketches have been 


made ior alterations and additions to the 
Flynn building in this city. The alteration 
as planned will cost $50,000. Martin Flynn, 
Locust and 7th Sts., Des Moines, is the 
owner. 

Architects Hallett & Rawson are prepar 
ing plans for the new building to be erect- 
ed at West llth and Cherry Sts. by the 
Contract will be let about 


Percival C 
March 1 

It is proposed by the Rock Island Co 
to erect a 4-story building, 55 x 230 feet, 
between West 3d and West 4th Sts. Plans 
W. H. Given, division 
superintendent, Des Moines 


are being prepared 


Detroit, Micu.—It is reported that the 
members of the Episcopal Church are con 
templating the erection of a new edifice at 
a cost of about $175,000 at Woodward and 
Hancock Aves. John B. Howarth, Trustee. 

Du.utuH, Minn.—It is stated that the Fit- 
ger Brewing Co. is planning to erect a thea- 
ter at Virginia, Minn., to be known as the 
Fitger Opera House, the cost to be about 
$40,000 

Ex. Paso, Texas.—Albert Baldwin Sani 
tarium and Health Resort Co. has been or- 
ganized with $100,000 capital stock by B. 
F. Hammett, Winchester Cooley, David G 
Baldwin and others to erect a sanitarium 

Evanston, Itt.—Plans have been com- 
pleted for a church at Hinman Ave. for 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. It will be 
one story, Bedford stone front, slate roof, 
steam heat and hardwood finish. Cost, 
John Sutcliffe, Chicago, is archi- 
tect. Rev. George C. Stewart is Rector. 


S&0000 


Fatt River, Mass.—Plans are being 
led for from local architects for a 10 
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Interlocking 


Rubber Tiling 
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room school, with lecture hall, plans to 
be in by Feb, 17. J. Shea, Superintendent 
of Buildings. J. F. Coughlin, Mayor. 

It is reported that bids are being called 
for on Boys’ Clubhouse addition, brick and 
terra-cotta trimmings; approximate cost, 
$70,000. J. M. Darling, architect. 

Fercus Fatits, Minn.—It is reported that 
plans will soon be asked for the construc- 
tion of a nurses’ dormitory for the Fergus 
Falls State Hospital. Cost, about $75,000 

Fort McPuerson, Ga.—Plans are on foot 
for an appropriation of $50,000 for the erec 
tion of a new regimental hospital. 

Fort SAm Houston, TExas.—Sealed pro 
posals, in triplicate, will be received at the 
office of Constructing Quartermaster, till 11 
a. m., Feb. 24, 1906, and then opened, for 
the construction, plumbing, heating, and 
electric wiring, at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
of a post hospital. The United States re 
serves the right to reject any or all bids 
Plans and specifications may be seen in this 
office, and in the office of the quartermas 
ter, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. Envelopes 
containing sealed proposals should be 
marked “Proposals for Hospital, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.,” and addressed to L. J. 
Fleming, Constructing Quartermaster, 

Fr. wAYNE, INp.—Wing & Mahurin, it is 
stated, have been engaged to prepare plans 
for the $50,000 custodial building for boys 
to be erected at the State School fot 
Feeble Minded. 

GARDNERVILLE, Nev.—A 
frame hotel, costing $150,000, is to begin 
its construction within a few weeks. 

Grassport, Pa.—St. Cecilia’s Roman 
Catholic congregation will build a church 


5-story steel 
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and school-house. Cost, $60,000. Address 
J. B. Russell or Matthew Ward, of the 
building committee. L 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—P. Steketee & 
Sons, it is reported, are having plans pre- 
pared for a $50,000 business building, to be 
erected at Fountain and Iona Sts. 

Gree_ey, Cor.—Robert S. Roeschlaub, 
King bldg., Denver, is architect for the ad 
dition to the State Normal School at Gree 
ley, which will cost about $60,000. Bids for 
construction will probably be received the 
latter part of February. 

GREEN Bay, Wis.—It is reported that the 
Masons are preparing to erect a 6-story 
building at Adams and Cherry Sts., esti 
mated to cost $80,000. 

HarrispurG, PA.—lIt is reported that plans 
have been completed for the $350,000 freight 
depot and office building which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. contemplates erecting 
here. W.H. Brown, Chief Engineer, Phila 
delphia. 

Hipsinc, Minn.—Plans have been pre 
pared by C. E. Parsons, architect, Des 
Moines, Lowa, for a 3-story brick and stone 
high-school. Cost, $55,000, 

Hotyoke, Mass.—Architect William J. 
Howes has completed plans for the new ar 
mory for Company D, Second Infantry 
3ids are being received. 
at $60,000, 

Hore, Inp.—The school trustees have ap- 
proved the plans for a new school-house 
and bids will now be invited. Elmer E 
Dunlap, Columbus, Ind., architect. 


Cost is estimated 


Hortcon, Wis.—Bids will be received un 
til Feb. 15 by Architects VanRyn & De- 
Gelleke, 211 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, for 
the erection of an 80 x 80 graded and high 
school building at this city 

Hurtcuinson, Kan.—Fred. Harvey, it is 
reported, will erect a hotel at 2d and Wal 
nut Sts., at a cost of $50,000 

HuntTincton, Pa.—It is reported that 
plans have been completed and_ the 
owners will soon ask for bids for the 
construction of a brick and stone library 
building here for Juniata College. The new 
building will be 3 stories, 100 x 300 feet. 
M. B. Brumbaugh, Huntington, Pa., is pres- 
ident. Boring & Tilton, 32 Broadway, New 
York, are architects. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Oscar F. Mann, it is 
reported, has had plans prepared for a 
theater which he proposes erecting on S$ 
Illinois St., at a probable cost of $200,000. 


JAMESTOWN, VA—The Jamestown Ex- 
position Co., of which Thomas J, Dunn is 
president, has selected Architect Clarence 
Luce, 242 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
to prepare plans for the New York build- 
ing. An appropriation of $150,000 has al 
ready been made. All inquiries should be 
addressed care of Board of Design, James- 
town Exposition Co. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—The erection of a 
court-house here, to cost about $150,000, 
is reported under consideration 

Juneau, Wis.—Ferry & Clas, architects, 
119 Broadway, Milwaukee, have submitted 
four plans for enlarging the county court- 
house, one of which will be accepted by 
the Board of County Supervisors in May. 
The work will cost about $50,000 

Kansas City, Mo.—It is reported that a 
$100,000 5-story brick store building, 91 x 
121 feet. will be erected by the Maxwell 
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Be Careful of the 
——Hardware—— 


The slight difference between the 
cost of good hardware and the 
‘just as good” kind often ob- 
scures the question of QUALITY. 
Architects should remember that 
they build for years—not days; 
that time tries all things, includ- 
ing builders’ hardware. 

An architect who is endeavoring 
to establish (or who has estab- 
lished) a reputation for judg- 
ment and good taste specifies 
“VYaLE & 


BuILpERS’ HARDWARE.” 


TowNnE Locks AND 


The best way to retain such a 
reputation is to keep on specify- 
ing “Y, & T.” 


Write for artistic printed matter, 
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McClure Fitts Dry Goods Co., 706 Broad 
way. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Masonic bodies, 
it is stated, are contemplating the erection 
of an 8-story office building, the cost to be 
about $150,000 

Lakewoop, N. J.—It is reported that the 
Sanitarium of Sisters of St. Joseph is to 
have a new building, to cost about $200,000. 


LAMovure, N. D.—LaMoure County will 
vote, Feb, 27, on $50,000 bonds for a court 
house and jail 
Micu The Roman Catholic 
church, Father L. R. Brancheau, pastor, will 
erect a $50,000 edifice in this city 

Las Vecas, N. M 
pared for work on hotel and _ pavilion 
grounds for the Fraternal Sanitarium Asso 
ciation. 


LANSING, 


Plans are being pre 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND.—A_ franchise has 
been granted to a company headed by W 
H. O’Brien to construct a combined water 
works and electric light system or plant in 
Lawrenceburg. Bids will be invited as soon 
as plans can be prepared 

LEAVENWORTH, KAan.—A Masonic Tem 
ple, estimated to cost $70,000, is to be erect 
ed, according to reports, at 5th and Chero 
kee Sts. 


Littte Rock, ArK.—Chas. F. Martin, sec 


Board of Trustees Arkansas Con 
federate Home, will receive bids until Feb 
20 for the erection of annex to the Con 
federate 


retary 


Home, according to plans and 
specifications by George R, Mann, archi 
tect. Usual rights reserved. 

LockLaAnb, O.—Harry Hake, it is stated, 
has prepared plans for a 2-story, 200 x 
250 feet, building, which is to be erected by 
the Carey Mfg. Co., as an amusement hal 
for the employees. It is to cost, according 


to reports, about $100,000 


1 
! 


\ 6-story hotel will 
Promoters are now 
ready to receive bids for the structure whicl 
is to be brick and fireproof 

Bids are being received by Architects 
Morgan & Walls for a 6-story brick build 
ing on Broadway, between 4th and 5th Sts.. 
for the Bumiller Estate 


Los ANGELEs, CAL 
be erected at Venice 


LovuIsvILLe, Ky.—Arrangements are being 
completed for the erection of proposed 3 
story annex to City Hall; to have stone 
front and cost $130,000; Paul C. Barth, 
Mayor 


It is stated that a building costing $13 


000 is to be erected on the site of the old 
County Jail, adjoining the City Hall. 

It is reported that improvements are t 
be made to the Halliday Hotel, at a cost 


of $50,000. E. W. Halliday is owner. 
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Lupincton, Micu.—Architect George D. 
Mason, Detroit, Mich., has prepared plans 
for a banking house for the Ludington 
Realty Co., Ludington, Mich. To be 3- 
story, 67 x 90 ft. Estimated cost, $40,000. 

Macon, Ga.—The board of trustees of the 
Georgia Academy for the Blind has reject- 
ed all bids for the construction of the new 
building. Bids were in excess of the ap- 
propriation. 

Maptson, Wis.—The Capitol Improve- 
1ent Commissioner, it is reported, has en- 
gaged L. F. Porter, of Madison, to prepare 
plans for the new State Capitol. It is said 
to be the intention of the commission to 
onstruct first- only one wing, to cost not 
more than $600,000. 


( 


MammMotH Hor Sprincs, Mont.—The 
Park Transportation Co. will erect a sum- 
mer hotel, to cost about $500,000 complete. 
It is to have several hundred rooms and 
will be of unique architecture. Materials 


are ordered and work is to be started about 


May 1. 
Mason City, Ia—Plans by Architect 
Rush, of Grand Rapids, Mich., have been 


approved by the trustees for the State Odd 
Fellows Orphans’ Home. It will be 3-story. 
There will be a separate schoel-house, 26 x 
24. Cost, about $50,000. 

MAYFIELD Ky.—Representative Ollie 
James has introduced a bill to appropri- 
ate $100,000 for a public building at May- 
field. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Plans are completed 
for a 5-story theatre, 92 x 140 ft., for T. L 
White. The building will be constructed 
of glazed brick, sandstone, marble, granite 
nd terra-cotta. H. L. Lohman, McKees- 
port, is architect 

MemPuHis, TENN.—The theatre to be 
erected by W. H. Faxon & Co., after plans 
by Carney & Corey, will be 3 stories, 70 x 
112 ft., of ordinary fireproof construction, 
equipped with steam heat, electric lights, 
and cost $50,000 


Mirwavukee, Wis.—The School Board 


has decided to build a new building to re- 
place the Eleventh District School No. 1. 
It will contain 26 rooms, and will cost 
$104,000. The Board will spend in the next 
year $250,000 in making additions to other 
buildings and in the purchase of ground. 
Mrs. Sarah E. Patton, it is reported, has 
purchased the Hotel Fizette, at Wisconsin 
and Van Buren Sts., and will make im- 
provements at a cost of about $60,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The McQuoid 
Grocery Co., it is reported, will erect a 
business building at Hennepin and 7th Sts., 
estimated to cost $55,000. 

Plans for the new women’s building to be 
erected near the State University are being 
drawn by Architect Ernest Kennedy, 720 
Boston block. 


Minor, N. D.—Olaf A. Olson, it is stated. 
will in the spring, erect a 3-story brick busi- 
ness building, 100 x 150 ft., at a cost of 
about $40,000. 

MircHe.L, S. D.—Sealed proposals wil 
be received by J. J. Shea, pastor, until 2 
p. m., on the 20th day of February, 1906, 
for the erection of a Catholic Church, in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications by 


] 
i 


Jos. Schwartz, architect, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


For ee address Rev. J. J. Shea, 

Mitchell, S. D. 

mgs La.—Frank P. Milburn, Colum- 
bia, S. C., has completed plans for pro 
posed $100,000 City-Hall. 

MonTREAL, Que.—The trustees of the 
Western Hospital (C. F. Smith, president), 
it is stated, are considering the erection of 
a wing to the hospital, to cost about $65,- 
000. 

MoorHEAD, Minn.—The statement that 
Concordia College will remodel, as lately 
published, was an error. It is a new struc- 
ture and will cost $40,000. M. E. Beebe, 
architect, Fargo, N. D. 

Morris, Minn.—Sealed proposals will be 
received by the Rev. Father Edward Jones, 
at Morris, Minn., until 10 a Thursday, 


Feb. 15, 1906, for the erection and com- 


pletion of a church for the Assumption par- 
ish, according to plans and specifications by 
Architect Clarence H. Johnston, 712 Man- 
hattan bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Muenster, CANADA.—Work is about to 
commence on a church and monastery 
which is to be erected here by the Benedic- 
tine Fathers. It will be the largest build- 
ing of its kind in America. It will be 388 
x 320 ft., and 96 ft. high, with two towers 
208 ft. high. The church proper will be 
240 x 80 ft., and will seat 2,000. Two wings, 
each 169 x 192 ft., will contain, one the mon- 
astery and the other a college. The base- 
ment of the building will be of stone and 
the walls of brick, with cut-stone trim- 
mings. Brielmaier & Sons, Milwaukee, 
Wis., architects. 

New Haven, Conn.—Victor M. Tyler, of 
this city, is reported to have ordered plans 
drawn for a $60,000 residence, to be erected 
on Prospect St. 


New Or.eans, La.—Bids will be received 
until Feb. 10 for the erection of a 2-story 
wing of the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Hospital in accordance with plans, specifi- 
cations and conditions for estimating, which 
can be had at the office of Favrot & Livau- 
dais, Ltd., architects, 839 Gravier St., New 
Orleans. 

Metropolitan Bank has purchased site on 
which to erect bank and office building. 

Newport, R. I.—Bids have been received 
for the construction of a 5-story brick, stone 
and marble hotel for George H. Weaver, in 
this city. Luther C. Greenleaf, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass., is architect. Cost, 
$50,000 

A movement is on foot in this city for the 
erection of a building for the Newport 
Army and Navy Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. The proposed building will cost 
about $150,000. It is stated that Miss Helen 
Gould, 579 Fifth Ave., New York, is at the 
back of the enterprise. 


Newton, Kan.—Plans are being prepared 
Architects Holland & Squires, 734 Kan- 
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sas Ave., Topeka, for the erection of the 
proposed new court-house. It will be 75 x 
100 ft., and will cost $50,000. Architects 
will be ready for bids in March. 

New York, N. Y.—Plans have been filed 
for extension to 4-story brick and stone 
school at 51st St. and First Ave., for the 
City of New York, to cost $45,000. C. B. 
J. Synder, architect, 500 Park Ave. 

Plans are ready by Charles E. Birge for 
the erection of the 1l-story office building, 
50 x 125.5% ft., to be erected at 718-720 
Broadway, to cost $175,000. 

Samuel Sass, 23 Park Row, is making 
plans for a 6-story flat, 49 x 86.11 ft., for 
Meyer Frank, 19 W. 115th St., to be erect- 
ed on the north side of 14lst St., east of 
Lenox Ave. Cost, $50,000. 

J. H. Lavelle, 1057 E. 176th St., is pre- 
paring plans for a 6-story flat, 45 x 76 ft. 
for Lavelle & Hill, 1057 E. 176th St., on 
the southeast corner of Kelly St. and 165th 
St., Bronx, to cost $50,000. 

Figures are being received by A. M. 
Huntley, architect for Schwartzschild & 
Sulzberger, First Ave. and 45th St., for 
the 6-story stable building, fireproof, 100 x 
100 ft., to be erected on 46th St., east of 
Second Ave., estimated to cost $100,000. 

Goldner & Goldberg are preparing plans 
for a 5-story flat, 72 x 63 ft., for Greenberg 
& Wittkind, 147 W. 11th St., to be erected 
on Jackson Ave., south of 16lst St., Bronx. 
Cost, $60,000. 

It is reported that plans are being pre- 
pared by Neville & Bagge for an apart- 
ment house to be erected on 115th St., west 
of Broadway. It will be 6 stories, 85 x 100 
ft. Cost, $170,000. 


Raphael Kurzrok, 491 Broadway, will 
build on 108th St., northwest corner of 
First Ave., a 6-story flat, 50 x 90 ft. Cost, 
$50,000. Charles M. Straub, architect. 

Gordon, Levy & Co., 230 Grand St., will 
build on the northwest corner of Grand 
and Mott Sts. a 6-story flat, 51.4 x 90.1 ft. 
to cost $65,000. Edward A. Meyers, archi- 
tect. 

Israel Block, 295-297 Pearl St., will erect 
on 132d St., north side, 343.7 ft. west of 
Lenox Ave., a 6-story flat, 56.5 x 86.11 ft., 
to cost $65,000. Bernstein & Bernstein, 
architects. 

A. B. Kight, owner and architect, 1947 
Broadway, will build on the south side of 
%7th St., east of Riverside Drive, a 6-story 
flat, 75 x 87.9 ft., to cost $135,000. 

John J. White, 2214 Broadway, has pur- 
chased the plot, 57 x 101 ft., at the south- 
east corner of Fort Washington Ave. and 
178th St., on which he will erect a 7-story 
elevator apartment house. 

Louis C. Maurer, 22 E. 21st St., is taking 
figures on all contracts separately for the 
10-story office building, 25 x 100 ft., to be 
erected at No. 43 W. 27th St. Cost will be 
about $85,000. 

Secretary Shaw has transmitted to the 
House the estimate of the Secretary of War 
for an appropriation of $80,000 for enlarg 
ing the Army bldg., in New York City. 

Architect Raymond F. Almirall is pre- 


paring the plans for the City Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, to be erected on Staten Island, 
near Castle Four Corners. Cost, estimated 
at $1,000,000. 

Plans have been filed for a synagogue to 
be erected at 120th St. and Lenox Ave., for 


the Temple Israel, of Harlem. The build 
ing is to have a facade of Indiana lime 
stone. Cost to be about $150,000, according 
to estimates by Architect Arnold W. Brun- 
ner. 

NortHFIELD, MaAss.—It is reported that 
the sum of $50,000 has been donated by 
Mrs. F. Lee and Miss Mary Billings for 
the erection of a science-hall for the North 
field Seminary. 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—The Alexan 
der Brown Co., it is reported, has decided 
to erect a 6-story building at 2d and Water 
Sts., estimated to cost $75,000. 

It is proposed by F. B. Ziegler and John 
Sinopaulo to erect a large business build 
ing. Cost, $50,000. 


OmaHna, Nes.—The plans of C. R. Kim 
ball, architect, have been adopted by All 
Saints’ Episcopal Church for the new 
church to be erected in the spring. Bids 
will be invited shortly. Rev. T. J. Mackay, 
rector. 

The Congregation of Israel, it is reported, 
has decided to erect a synagogue, at a cost 
of $50,000. 


PAxToN, ILL.—It is stated that plans pre- 
pared by Jos. W. Royer, of Champaign, for 
the court-house, which is to be 75 x 96 ft., 


a 


and cost $55,000, have been accepted. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The building com 
mittee of the 40th St. M. E. Church (C 
Howard Schermerhorn, chairman), it is 
reported, has engaged architects to submit 
plans by Feb. 15 for the new edifice which 
is to be erected at 55th and Walnut Sts., 
at a cost of about $50,000, It is stated that 
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a decision as to the plans to be accepted 
will be made March 15 

It is reported that a $300,000 library is to 
be erected for the Brown University, to be 
known as the John Hay Library. 

The construction of a brick, stone and 
steel fireproof hotel building, to be erected 
at 15th and Chestnut Sts., is contemplated 
by the Colonnade Hotel Co 
“The board of managers of the Children’s 
Homeopathic Hospital has decided to ap 
propriate funds for the erection of a $40,- 
000 annex to the hospital. 

Joseph’s Catholic 


yt 


Pine Biurr, ArK.—St 
congregation contemplates the erection ¢ 
$40,000 edifice. Address the pastor. 

N. B. and J. B. Trulock are having plans 
prepared by Charles L. Thompson, of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., for remodeling the Hotel 
Trulock. Between $50,000 and $60,000 will 
be expended. 

PINEVILLE, La.—The educational commit- 
tee of the Louisiana Baptist State Conven- 
tion has decided to locate the State Baptist 
College at Pineville.: The committee ap- 
pointed on plans and specifications consists 
of L. P. Wilkinson and J. L. Love, of New 
Orleans, and W. A. West, of Norwood. 


Pipestone Sprincs, Mont.—The Pipe- 
stone Springs Hotel Co. (W. L. Stovers, 
manager), it is reported, has decided to 
a $40,000 hotel. 


PirrspurGH, Pa—Architects D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co., Chicago, IIl., will make plans 
for a store building to be built corner of 
Liberty and Oliver Aves., for the Henry W. 
Oliver estate. It will be 4-story, 145 x 80 
about $150,000 : 


erect 


it Cost, 

It is reported that Architects O. M. Topp, 
Titus de Bobula, D. A. Crone, Charles 
Bickel and S. B. Eisendrath have been se- 
lected to prepared competitive plans of tne 
$100,000 Synagogue to be erected on Craft 
Ave., near Fifth Ave., for the Tree of Life 
Henry Jackson, chairman of 
building committee. 

J. W. Harrison, 343 Sixth Ave., proposes 
to build a 4-story store building in Liberty 
Ave., near Parker’s Alley. Cost, $40,000. L 

St. Richard’s Roman Catholic Congrega- 
tion, Webster Ave., proposes to spend $50,- 
000 for a church parochial school-house and 
Address Rev. Thomas 


congregation 


rector’s residence 


Hearne, rector 4 


John Wilson, 10 Smithfield St., contem- 
plates building an 8-story hotel, 40 x 90 ft., 
at 10 and 12 Smithfield St. Cost, $100,000. 
No architect announced a 

Bernard Gloekler, Penn Ave., near 12th 
St., proposes to erect an &-story steel frame 
store and warehouse, 70 x 100 ft. at 629 
to 631 Penn Ave. Cost, $150,000. L 

The Central German Turn-Verein pro- 
poses to build a hall in the East End. Cost, 
Address President J. G. Ehman, 
Central Turner Hall, Forbes St I 

The Market Square Land and Building 
Co. has introduced an ordinance in Coun 
cil asking the privilege of building an 18 
story skyscraper on the site of the Diamond 
market-house lately burned. Cost, $2,000,- 
000. Address A. F. Emmons, Columbia 
Sank bldg., or William J. Brennan, 503 
Wylie Ave. a 

Architect E. L. Currier is taking bids on 
a 3-story addition and general remodeling 
of the pork packing house of E. H. Meyers, 
Oliver Ave. It will be finished in mahog 
any, the rotunda being in marble. Cost 
$200,000. I 


$100,000 


Puesio, CoLto.—Plans are 
pletion for the construction of a 6-story 
») 


hotel, 72 x 120 ft., for the Prudential In- 


nearing com 


surance Co. The building will be brick, 
stone and steel. Cost, $80,000. G. W. Roe 


is architect. 


Repptnc, Cat.—The Board of Supervis 
ors, it is stated, has authorized plans and 
specifications to be prepared for a con 
crete or stone Hall of Records, the cost 
to be about $35,000. 


Richmond, Va.—Henrico County Super 
visors have accepted plans and specifica 
tions by the Stewart Iron Works for the 
erection of proposed jail. Cost to be $42,- 
000. 

Rock Hitt, S. C.—Winthrop College has 
appointed Frank E. Perkins as the archi 
tect of its new buildings 

SACRAMENTO, CaL.—The Board of Super- 
visors of Placer County have finally de 
cided to build a new high-school, costing 
about $40,000. 

St. HeLens, Ore—Plans and specifica- 
tions are called for by H. Henderson, Coun- 
ty Clerk, Columbus County, Ore., for a 
county. court-house to be erected in St. 


Helens. All plans must be submitted up to 
10 a. m., Feb. 14, 1906, 

St. Louis, Mo.—James Stewart & Co., 
Lincoln Trust bldg., it is stated, have se- 
cured the contract to erect an &-story build 
ing for the Brown Shoe Co., on Washing 
ton Ave. and St. Charles St., to cost about 
$900,000. 

It is reported that bids will be asked 
soon for the construction of an 18-story 
office building for the St. Louis Real Estate 
Trust Co. (Henry Wood, president). H 
F. Roach, St. Louis, is architect. 

\rrangements are being completed for 
the erection of an apartment house, to be 
3 stories, 350 x 120 ft. Cost, $400,000. 
George H. Kennerly is architect 

St. Paut, Minn.—The congregation of 
the Fowler M. E. Church, it is stated, is 
contemplating the erection of a new edifice 
at a probable cost of $100,000. 

SALINA, Kans.—Bids will be received un 
til Feb. 15 by the Rt. Rev. S. M. Griswold, 
sishop of Salina, for erecting a building 
for Christ Church Cathedral. Plans and 
specifications may be obtained from Henry 
A. Macomb, architect, 717 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Satinas, CaL.—J. J. Bevans, it is stated. 
has prepared plans for a City Hall, which it 
is proposed erecting at a cost of $50,000 
\n election is to.be held on the question of 
issuing bonds to this’ amount, 

San Antonio, TeEx.—Alfred Giles, of San 
Antonio, is architect for an addition to St 
Joseph’s Hospital, to cost about $55,000. 

SaLtt Lake, Uran.—The Utah Savings 
and Trust Co. is planning a $75,000 build 
ing, to be erected on S. Main St. 

SAN Francisco, Cat.—I. Magnin & Co. 
it is stated, intend erecting a 6-story build 
ing at Grant Ave. and Post St., to cost 
$100,000. Herbert Barth, 508 Montgom 
ery St., is the architect. 

It is reported that William Helbing will 
build a $125,000 steel frame hotel on Sut- 
ter and Hyde Sts. 

Architect J. E. Krafft, 819 Market St., 
has prepared plans for a $60,000 residence 
to be erected on the north line of Broad 
way, east of Fillmore, for C. 
Kohl. : 
Plans for the University Court Hotel, 
soon to be erected at Dana St. and Allston 


Frederick 
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Way, Berkeley, have been perfected by John 
Galen Howard, supervising architect of the 
University of California, and enough capi- 
tal has now been subscribed to insure the 
erection of the hotel. The new structure is 
to be 5 stories high, and will contain 500 
outside rooms. ‘The facades of the hotel 
will be of brick and terra-cotta. 

An apartment house is to be built on the 
southwest corner of Bush and Gough Sts. 
It will be 4 stories of frame, shingle, brick 
and terra cotta. The plans are by Meyer 
& O’Brien, and the cost will be $45,000 

L. B. Dutton, architect, Chronicle bldg., 
has prepared plans for the 6-story ware- 
house to be erected for the Sterling Fur- 
niture Co. on Howard St., 150 ft. east of 
6th. Cost will be about $50,000. 

Charles M. Rousseau & Son, 927 Market 
St., it is reported, are preparing plans for 
a 7-story apartment house, to be erected at 
Polk and Post Sts., at a cost of about 
$100,000; also plans for a 4-story apart- 
ment house to be erected at Montgomery 
Ave. and Lombard St., to cost $40,000. 

Edw. E. Young, Mills bldg., it is stated, 
is preparing plans for a 6-story and base- 
ment apartment house which is to be erected 
at Howard and 8th Sts., at a cost of $70,- 
O00, 

It is stated that plans are being prepared 
by C.. A. Meusdorffer, Parrott bldg., for a 
7-story apartment house, to be erected at 
Gough and Clay Sts., 
$125,000. 

Saputpa, I. T.—Sapulpa Hotel Co. is ar 
ranging for the erection of 3-story brick 
hotel, to cost $40,000. 

SEATTLE, Wasu.—The Trustees of the 
First Presbyterian church, it is stated, are 
considering the erection of an edifice to cost 
about $150,000, 

J. C. Marmaduke, it is reported, has pur- 
chased a site on 2d and Stewart Sts. and 
will erect a $500,000 hotel. 

Plans for the North Capitol Hill School 
on Galer St., between 18th and 19th, have 
been approved. It will be 2 stories, 8 rooms 
and Colonial in architectural design. The 
bids for the construction of this building 
will be called for immediately. 

It is reported that plans are being pre- 
pared by James Stephen, 727 New York 
block, for the high-school which is to be 
erected in the Interlake District. It is stat- 
ed that the plans will be ready for contrac- 
tors about Feb. 15. 


estimated to cost 


Srrutuers, O.—Bids will be received un- 
til Feb. 15 by the Board of Education at 
the office of A. B. Stough, Clerk, Struth- 
ers Village School District, for erecting an 
&-room brick school, with auditorium, J. 
M. Miller, architect, Youngstown. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
pleted for the new 4-story dormitory for 


Plans have been com 


Syracuse University. The new building will 

accommodate 150 students. Construction 

will be brick, stone and terra-cotta. James 
Day is Chancellor. 

Tacoma, Wasu.—The First Christian 
Church congregation has a project for a 
new building, to cost from $20,000 to $40, 
000 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—It is reported that 
this city is to have a new large Y, M. (¢ 
A. building, estimated to cost $100,000 

ToLepo, O.—Gen. C. M. Spitzer, Spitzer 
building, will build a large terrace building 


consisting of two apartments, each 600 x 
1,200 feet. The building is to contain 2) 
apartments of six rooms each Jacon & 


Huber, architects Cost, about $400,000 M 


The Toledo Shipbuilding Co., which re 
cently purchased the plant of the Craig 
Shipbuilding Co., in this city, will spend 
several hundred thousand dollars in im 
provements and equipment. Architects 
Richie & Ruple, Cleveland O., have beet 
commissioned to draw plans for two large 
buildings. One will be used as a pattern 
house. It will be 4 stories, 60 x 160 feet. 
\ new boiler-room will be 42 x 80 feet 
Other buildings which are contemplated ar¢ 
a boiler shop 175 by 100 feet, office build 
ing, a machine shop, 185 x 75 feet, and 
others \ dock several feet long will be 
built this season as well as several basins. 
lhe total cost of all improvements to be 
made by the company within the next year 
or so will probably reach a half million 
dollars, M 


ToreKA, Kans.—It is reported that the 
Lodge of Elks is considering the erection 
of a clubhouse to cost about $50,000. R. L. 
Thomas is secretary of the Building Com 
mittee 

Wasurincton, D. C.—Elliott Woods, Su- 
perintendent United States Buildings and 
Grounds, Washington, will open bids in 
February for fireproof floor construction 
and terra-cotta partitions for the new office 
building of the House of Representatives. 
There are four floors for the fireproof con- 
struction, covering an area of 350,000 sq. ft. 

WAYNEsSBURG, Pa—The People’s Na- 
tional Bank has bought a site 30 x 150 feet 
in Main St. and will build a 4-story stone 
bank and office structure. Cost, $40,000 
Address president of bank. 1, 

WAUKESHA, Wis.—Patton & Miller, of 
Chicago, IIl., it is reported, have completed 
plans for a dormitory, estimated to cost 
$35,000, and for a science-hall, estimated to 
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GRAND D PRIZE 


Highest Award 


» WORLD'S FAIR ; 
ST.LOUIS 


~ WEBSTER'S 


NDT ANT NVONED 


sp DICTIONARY. 


RECENTLY ENLARGED 
WiTH 


25,000 New Words and Phrases 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7 x 10x 25% inches. 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition 5%x85x1'4 in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings, 


FREE, “ Dictionary Wrinkles.” Illustrated pamphlets. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO. 


























Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
4 GET THE BEST 
cost S50,000, both to be erected at Carroll 


College 


West CuHester, Pa.—The appropriation 
for the new armory for Company A, of this 
city, has been granted. Preparations fot 
such a building are now under considera 
tion 


WHEELING, W Va—-Messrs. McLure 
Bros. will expend $100,000 on improvements 
to the McLure Hotel 

Architects Giesey & Faris, Masonic Tem 
ple, have completed plans for the 10-story 
building to be erected by Anton Reyman 


Wuire Prains, N. Y.—The erection of a 
$50,000 Y. M. C. A. building in this city is 
receiving some consideration. George Bur- 
bank, W. E. Longee and Frank Clarke are 
interested, 

Wicuira, Kans.—The members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, it is stated, are 
planning to erect a cathedral here to cost 
about $125,000. Bishop John J. Hennessy 
may be able to give further information. 


WitminctTon, Det.—A permit has been 


issued for the erection of a 12-story office 


building by the DuPonts at 10th and Mar 
ket Sts. The structure will cost about 
$350,000. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—It is stated that Cod 
ville & Co., of this city, will erect a whole 
sale warehouse here, at a cost of $110,000 

The Dominion Government will erect a 
new examining warehouse here. Cost, $60,- 
000. Fred. Gelinas, secretary, Department 
Public Works, Ottawa, Ont., is interested. 

The congregation of the Young Method 
ist Church, it is reported, has decided to 
erect an edifice at a cost of $35,000. Rey 
T. E. Holling, pastor 

Winona, Miss.-——J. C. Crum, manager of 
the Winona Hotel, 


ferring with 


recently burned, is con 
Jackson (Miss.) afchitects 
relative to plans and specifications for re- 
building the structure, at a cost of $50,000. 
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For nearly fifty years we have catered to the most important works of the leading architects of the world. 


THE STANDARD IN ALL COUNTRIES WHERE CEMENT IS KNOWN 








“CERTIFIED CEMENT.” 








“THE ABSOLUTELY SAFE CEMENT” 


48 BROADWAY. NEW vorK 












































CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. 
Emmel, Charles, Boston..........-. 
ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 


Mycenian Marble Co., New York...... 
ASPHALT. 

American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 

Chicago. ..... sees ptseee 


Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., New 
8 «te ee ake do ebb san eteee ee 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 


ChICATO. ..ccecccccccvccscess sense 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 


BATH ROOM FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ...seccececcvecccccces 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston............+- 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston.. 
BRASS GOODS (Plumbers). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
bergh, PR. cc ccccccccccccccccceces 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Maspeth. 
. New York City... .....ccese% 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
CAPITALS AND COLUMNS, 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Forman, BH. Zecccecccesscccccece 2 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, New York... 
Atlas Cement Co., New York....... 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago........... 
CEMENT (Non-Staining). 
Morse, Frank E., Co., New York.... 
CLOSETS. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa......--sceeececceeceees 
COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mount 
Wee, Th, Escccsscceccoseces eves 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 
R. S. Blome Co.. Chicago...........- 
CONCRETE PILING. 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Chicago, 
Il 


CONSERVATORIES. 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., N. Y 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
Frank B. Gilbreth, New York,...... 
Morrill & Whiton Construction Co., 
DP sxccannbswheoeseave od oeene 
CORDAGE. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston..... 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES. 


Favor, Rubl & Co., New York....... 
Soltmann, E. G., New York......... 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


Durgh, Pa... ...ccccccccsccssescces 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


—-% Supply & Repair Co., New 
k 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Otis Elevator Co., New York. 


ENAMELLED IRON (Plumbers’ Ware). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
Durgh, Pa...ccccccccceversseseves 


ENGINES (Hot Air). 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 


FAN SYSTEM. 





[For Alphabetical Index see Page 2.] 





FILTERS. . MAIL CHUTES, SHEET-METAL WORK. 
Sqgete: Manning Filter Co., Phila., Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y... W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, 0........ 
auamdens Filter Co. . Pittsburgh, fy MARBLE. J. 8. Thorn Co., Phila., Pa.......... 
FIRE-ESCAPES. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- | SHOWERS (Permanent & Portable). 
Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., RG My Rbenvboveccentesennwon ag peters Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
WN. Succece sae savccepunesssenn MARBLE-WORKERS. 3 es ree 
FIREPROOFING. The Robert C. Fisher Co., New York. | SHUTTERS (Steel Rolling). 
Aqgotiotes Expanded ‘Metal Co., New Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0 
Beet BS Ge Ohienge METAL CEILING, Leek, ree — 
—— a an, enone. “) The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio.. SKYLIGHTS, ETC. 
eae om campagne. vio | 2. 3. Mallins Co, Salem, 0. . George Hayes, New York........... 
National "Wesepeccdag Co., Pittsburgh, ee also Fireproofing. W. Ht. Melline Go... Salem, O........ 
Ds: cn iasukeenenackas o4000eebniese aile oung, Baltimore, Md....... 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. METAL LATHING. 
“‘Unit’’ Concrete Steel Frame Co., G. Hayes, New York................ SKYLIGHT GLASS. 
PRRMNR Wiss ecarescesacnces Truss Metal Lath Co., New York.... Migstesippt Wire Glass Co., New 
FIREPROOF LATHING. METAL SETTINGS (for Glass). eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 
Hayes, Geo., New York............ Flanagan & Biedenweg, Chicago..... STABLE FIXTURES. 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. MINERAL WOOL. Broad Gauge Iron Stall and Vane 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. U. S. Mineral Wool Os. ny Works, EN vedbweenk466 60 6s 0058 
FLOOR POLISH. MORTAR COLORS. STAIR TREAD. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston.......... Saml. H. French & Co., Phila., Pa.. —— Mason Safety Tread Co., 
FUEL ECONOMIZERS. a i ene Ceemeren een eaxeaenenowes 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass. Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey STEEL ROLLING-DOORS, 
GLASS (Figured and Ornamental). — a i: sec’ *gecorugsceses Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 
aigpientont Wire Glass Co., New PHOTOGRAPHS ‘ TERRA-COTTA. 
 pebet buco sv bnesonesstesecune z 
Ri The Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co., 
GLASS GLOBES. J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill. MUON, UUs none Sbacinamhaosess oo 
Holophane Glass Co., New York..... PLASTER ORNAMENTS. TILES 


Samuel H. French & Co., Phila., Pa. Jackson, Wm. H.. Co.. New York 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED WARE, 
Sanitary peeneees Mfg. Co., Pitts- 


GRATES, MANTELS, ETC. 
Wm. H,. Jackson Co., New York, .. 
TILES (Interlocking Rubber). 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 














Sturtevant Oo., B. F.. Boston....... 


GREENHOUSES. Ms <kdassdeess045ben86e0% 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., N. Y. PUMPS. — oo and Packing Co., Ltd., 
OREN Free petites Apeteaes 
HARDWARE. ee Engine Co., New Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Sargent & Co., New ee eine. | eee en a ORS eee eee een ee Pa, COSC OC EEE EOEEEESEEEEEEEEDESESS 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, | RADIATORS. TRAPS 
Ue. duheee ete ceescne nate s000e04900% Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., In- nar 4 ‘ 
HEATING APPARATUS (Hot Water). dianapolis, Ind, ............ese00. udell, F. B., Cleveland, O.......... 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston. RANGE CLOSETS. URINALS (Porcelain Enamelled). 
n ington, Hitehings-Pierson Co., Irv- Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
Smith Oo., New York........- tO had cans web eae eennen burgh, Pa......sescscccssecccvees 
Rect APPARATUS (Steam). aig ee : VALVES AND PACKING, 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., Irv- . P. Frink, New York............ % Crane Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
a" & ae secseceeeeee REINFORCED CONCRETE. Jenkins Bros., New York........... 
Smith Co., H. B., New York........ Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. . 
INSULATED WIRE ““Unit’’ Concrete Steel Frame Co., VARNISH. 
. oh Ae PRE, We wes caseeweveuces Edward Smith & Co., New York 
The Okonite Co. (Ltd.), N. Y¥....... ROOFING MATERIALS 7 i 
INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. Barrett Mfg. Co. New York VENTILATION. 
See Tiles (Interlocking Rubber)...... Blome, R. S., Co., Chicago.......... Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y.. 
IRONWORK (Ornamental). See also Asphalt Roofing........... Sturtevant, B, F., Co., Boston...... 
qocksnn, We. H... Co., Row Te York. ROOFING TIN. VIMOMETERS. 
y . Mullins Co., Salem, O...... American Tin Plate Co., New York. 
Richey, Browne & "Donald, Maspeth, 4 » or Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
L. 1, New York City... ..-. ir Taglor Co., N. & G., Philadelphia, MEIER CAE sibnaescvastoonsede 
Winslow Bros. Co., The. Chicago, ii Kei BWida'ske Semen seus We Oieewa es 
IRON WORKS. SASH-CORD. WATERPROOFING. 
Mott Iron Works, J. L., New York. Enmaee Cordage Works, Boston..... a a sae Cow Sam, ©. e- 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY. ver Pr Gey NR < dascesnceens WEATHER VANES. 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co., Troy, | SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. T, W. Jones, New York............ 
FEE SE ME Se Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard 
apt Se TUBS (Porcelain Enam- University, Cambridge, Mass...... WINDOW LINE. 
elied), Massachusetts Institute of Tech- Samson Cordage Works, Boston 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pitts-| onto Mcte University. Colunibas, “0. eae: 
burgh, Pa. ..----+-++eeseereessees Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y..... | \o= GLASS WINDOWS. 
LAVATORIES (Porcelain Enamelled). Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, George Hayes, New York, N. 
Stentant Seatteny Mfg. Co., Pitts- eae eee savana, Pha. eet Wire Glass Co., 
cagpeste athe phi apa tig ennsylvania, PT YOrK, 2.00. secsesssccesessecceens 
neh Pe uveteity of Pessayivanie, Pi | samen A: tier & ‘Biro, Chicago, til 
EAD Washington University School of 
Standard Sanitary Mfs. Oo., Pitte- Engineering and Architecture, St. | 2730 WHITE. 
BE, TM, cc cvccscccccccccecee ° Teele, Me, ccccccccces eTTTTiTTh New Jersey Zine Co., New York.... 
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